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NEW CRISIS IN COAL 












General Spaatz . .. Commands Strategic Air Forces 
(See People of the Week) 
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y. you buy bearings look for the trade-mark 


*Timken’’. This famous trade-mark means the last 
word in quality, design and materials—the utmost in bear- 
ing performance—in short, all there is in bearings. The 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels 
and Tubing and Timken Removable 
Rock Bits ar . 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
an orchid nursery or water ; z 
cooling for a steel mill ALMOST WITHOUT LIMIT 


are the applications of Frigid- 


aire refrigeration equipment. 
We Here are just a few of them: 
Milk cooling 
r Water cooling 
@ e Meat storage 
Fur storage 
oes f oe Serum and vaccine storage 


Beer and wine cooling 
Apple storage 

Munitions storage 
Dough retarding 

Banana storage 

Cooling anodizing baths 
Vegetable pre-cooling 
Cooling cutting oil 
Bottled beverage cooling 
Blood bank refrigeration 
Refrigerated trucks 
Locker storage 

Photo processing 
Flower storage 
Preservation of manuscripts 
Ice cream storage 

Lens grinding 

Chocolate coating 
Cheese curing 

Ice making 

Dairy product storage 
Cooling welding tips 
Rivet cooling 

















Also air conditioning for offices, 
residences, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, stores and a wide range 
of industrial applications. 





Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning —consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively . .. give you 
the latest information on when 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified phone 
book. Look under “Refrigeration 

ipment”. Or write - 
Frigidaire,504Amelia ; 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 232 Commer- 
cial Rd., Leaside, 12, 
Ontario. 





VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 








For Excellence 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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in War Production Made only by 
ORCHIDS from the nation’s leading orchid grower. To guard S z ih R A L M OTTO a & 
its investment in these delicate flowers, which take from 7 to 12 Peacetime Products 
years to grow, Thomas Young Orchids, Inc., chose Frigidaire for “COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
four important installations to provide that exact balance of ~ ICE CREAM CABINETS 
temperature, humidity and air circulation so ee nn comms 
P . y necessary to pre- HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS «+ ELECTRIC RANGES 


serve the beauty and prolong the life of these exotic flowers. WATER HEATERS + HOME FREEZERS ‘ 
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7). HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA | 




















Wasn’t it wonderful, before the war, to drop into 
Hotel Pennsylvania and get as many rooms as you 
wanted ... all at a moment’s notice? No need to 
make reservations in advance. Large, comfortable 
rooms were always ready for you! 





2 But when the war started, hotels became filled to 
e 


capacity with servicemen, officials, diplomats, and 
other people traveling on urgent war business. It got 
so that when you wanted a room at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania you had to reserve it in advance. 





3. 








It became impossible to accommodate folks who 
called on us without warning. Never in all hotel 
history were so few people called upon to serve so 
many. And yet, in spite of all difficulties, our staff 
pitched in and overcame a seemingly insurmount- 
able situation. 


4. 








Tt never reached the point where guests had to sleep 
in hammocks strung up in the lobbies! Even today, 
when you stay at Hotel Pennsylvania, you'll find 
that the essential services are still being maintained 
-,- and so skillfully, that you’d hardly notice the 
wartime changes! 


x 











What a happy day it will be when times become 
normal again! You'll walk through our newly deco- 
rated lobbies, and immediately be shown to a com- 
pletely redecorated room. Our postwar plans call for 
every service and convenience you could expect . .« 
in addition to innovations and improvements you 
never dreamed of! 

















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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REPUBLICTOWN. 


Just ahead 


POPULATION 267,000 
A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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"Republictown.. .” 


Actually, there is no such place as 
“Republictown” ...no single city made 
up of the families of all the men and 
women who work for Republic Steel. 


But, if there were, it would be a com- 
munity about the size of Birmingham, 
Alabama. That’s figuring an average 
family of from four to five for each of 
the 60,000 Republic workers. 


To give you an idea of what a “Repub- 
lictown” like that would represent... 
of its importance to the nation and the 
world ... let’s think of Birmingham 
—where Republic operates mines and 
blast furnaces—as ““Republictown” and 
look at some of the latest available 
figures. 

Birmingham (or “Republictown”) -has 
twelve banks, with total deposits of 
$306,181,062. 


BUY The Army-Navy 

Eflag waves over 

and 7 Republic plants 

and the Maritime 

KEEP M floats over the 
Cleveland 

War Bonds District plant. 





It is served by nine railroads, three 
airlines and ten major highways. 


It supports 2,651 retail stores, doing a 
business of $195,933,000 a year. 


Its 294 filling stations take in $5,272,- 
000 each year. 


It eats well, spending $39,036,000 a 
year for food, through 726 grocery 
stores. 


It has four newspapers, one morning, 
two evening and one Sunday. 


All of this will give you some idea of 
what “Republictown” would amount 
to if there were such a city. Then add 
to that a yearly production of vital war 
materials and metal products of many 
kinds worth around $530,000,000— 
which is approximately the 1944 sales 
total for all Republic plants. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS+ COLD FINISHED STEELS 


But, while our “Republictown” doesn’t 
appear on any map, it actually does 
exist ... its residents scattered through- 
out the 76 communities where Repub- 
lic plants, mines, warehouses and sales 
offices are located. 


And the combined savings, the com- 
bined spending, the combined living 
of these 60,000 Republic Steel families, 
made possible by Republic Steel’s great 
and growing business and constantly 
mounting payrolls, are equal to those 
of a city of nation-wide importance... 
and represent a vital share in our coun- 
try’s prosperity and progress. 


Yes, “Republictown” is quite a.place 
and the people who live in it are 
important people! 
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* FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Food. Developments in the food situation: 

Supplies. In a new appraisal of over-all 
supplies, the Department of Agriculture 
said no significant relief from present food 
shortages could be expected in the next 12 
months. Meats, fats, oils, sugar, cheese, 
condensed and evaporated milk, poultry, 
eggs and canned fruit and canned vege- 
tables, the Department said, will continue 
short in relation to current high demands. 
It added that rice, dry beans, apples and 
processed foods using large amounts of 
sugar, fats and oils also might become 
scarce. The Department predicted plenti- 
ful supplies of fluid milk, skim milk prod- 
ucts, canned fruit juices, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, including citrus fruits, fresh fish 
and most grain products. 

Butter. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion said no reduction of the point value 
of butter below the present 16 points per 
pound was expected, despite increasing 
supplies. An additional 10,000,000 pounds 
is to be available for civilians this month 
due to decreased military demands. 


Canned chicken, Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Anderson announced that canned 
chicken and chicken products may be pro- 
duced for civilians during August and 
September. 


Food gifts. Gifts of rationed food sent 
to civilians abroad must be bought with 
ration points, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration ruled. 

Gasoline for veterans. OPA said spe- 
cial gasoline ration coupons would be is- 
sued to newly discharged veterans and of- 
ficers on terminal leave, for use in attend- 


ing to personal affairs, job hunting, and 
making adjustments to civilian life. The 
special ration, obtainable through local 


rationing boards, is to be adjusted to the 
veteran’s needs, and in no case is to ex- 
ceed 30 gallons. 


WAC recruiting. A program for recruit- 
ing 10,000 additional members of the 
Women’s Army Corps in the next six 
months was announced by the Army. Re- 
cruits are needed to assist in the rede- 
ployment program and to facilitate the dis- 
charge of WACs with high point scores. 
Skilled clerks, typists and stenographers 
are to receive basic training at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., and then be assigned to jobs. 
Unskilled recruits will attend a clerks’ 
school at Fort Des Moines. 


Naval reserve. Secretary of ihe Navy 
Forrestal urged Naval Reserve _ 
to consider transfer to the regular Navy 
as a postwar career. He estimated that 
perhaps more than 30,000 additional 
ular Navy officers would be needed to 
command the postwar fleet. In particular, 


reg- 


4 


he said, the Navy wants young line of- 
ficers with experience at sea. 


European travel. Civilians now are free 
to travel in all European areas except 
Germany, Austria and Italy, the Army an- 
nounced. At the same time, the State 
Department said it was ready to receive 
applications for clearance for such travel. 
The latter warned, however, that, because 
of transportation difficulties, an American 
civilian in Europe might not be able to 
return for some time, and called attention 
to food, fuel and other shortages there. 


Shoes. Due to a reduction of 26 per cent 
in fourth quarter military procurement of 
black calfskin leather, the War Produc- 
tion Board said production of men’s and 
women’s street shoes normally using that 
erade of leather would be increased. An 
18 per cent reduction in military taking 
of cattlehide and kipskin — shoe-lining 
leather also was announced. 


Coats and suits. WPB relaxed wartime 
controls on woolen and worsted fabrics 
and said the result would be a greater 
supply of woolen topcoats, overcoats and 
dresses and of worsted suits in the coming 
autumn. 

Cotton dresses, 


shorts, shirts and other 


garments of prewar quality, WPB said, 
will not reach the market until several 


months after the defeat of Japan, because 
of the needs of the services. 


Lumber. A warning that lumber would 
continue critically scarce through the third 
quarter of this year was issued by WPB. 
Military requirements continue high, it 
said. No local lumber supplies are avail- 
able in the Pacific as they were in Europe. 


Tires. WPB said industry’s annual capac- 
ity for the production of heavy-duty tires 
would be increased by 2,000,000 through 
the 19 production-expansion projects now 
under way, 13 financed by the Govern- 
ment and 6 by private funds. 


Surplus aircraft. Army officials said a 
total of 45,000 military planes of all types 
will have been declared surplus by the 
close of 1945. 


Crude rubber. Smail shipments of crude 
rubber from the Philippines began. 


Casualties. Army-Navy casualties from 
all causes reached a total of 1,060,727, 
including 249,264 killed. The Army’s loss- 
es were: 197,676 killed, 570,766 wounded, 
34,734 missing and 117,741 prisoners. Navy 
losses were 51,588 killed, 72,855 wounded, 
11,611 missing and 3,756 prisoners. 
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BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


TOUCH AND ACTION KEYED TO YOU... that’s what you'll find 
in the NEW REMINGTON, now on unrestricted sale—the sweetest- 
running typewriter ever made. Remington Rand research and develop- 
ment engineers have scored another of their brilliant successes, creating 
a Personal Touch more uniform and sensitive, an action more stream- 
lined, than ever before conceived. A new touch, instantly changeable to 
your own desire—a new action, swifter than the fastest-flying fingers 
... these are the two features most wanted by every typist, and built as 
only Remington Rand craftsmen can build them. No wonder more 
Remingtons have been bought than any other make! No wonder 
Remington Rand is the FIRST name in typewriters! See for yourself... 


phone your nearest Remington Rand office or representative... today! 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 









A baby’s cry is morning mess call in many millions of American 
homes every day in the year. And plenty of milk is needed to 
keep our youngsters husky and healthy all their growing years. 


Last year, the farmer produced more than 119 billion pounds of 
milk . . . a remarkable record he’s doing his best to beat by 
another billion pounds this year. Every day, over 50 million 
quarts of milk and cream are processed for use on our tables. 














Farm trucks haul nearly all the feed and other supplies to dairy 
farms... transport most of the milk to creameries and sub-sta- 
tions. Tank trucks haul the bulk of the milk to urban areas... 
the entire load to 49 of our largest cities. Delivery trucks carry 
most of the bottled milk directly to retail store and kitchen door, 


But for Motor Truck Transportation the Main Street Mess Call 
in most of the nation’s 37 million homes would go unanswered. 
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INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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In addition to being one of the 
largest producers of military 
vehicles, GMC Truck & Coach 
builds many commercial 
trucks for essential users. 
Civilian GMCs are powered 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT by engines of the same basic de- 


..- VITAL TO VICTORY 
AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
_ General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac. Michigan 


sign as the famous '‘‘270’’usedin 
more than 500,000 GMC ‘‘six- 
by-sixes’’...so often called the 
‘‘Workhorse of the Army.”” 
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If anyone had the idea that the world is to return after this war to what 
ence would have been considered normal, it is time to forget that idea. 

Great Britain, once headquarters for capitalism, is going in for socialism. 

Germany is to be run like a bankrupt corporation, to be milked of assets. 

Russia will hold out the example of nationalistic communism. 

A Europe once tied closely to Germany in the center will be forced now to 
try some nationalism of its own, maybe a rather large measure of socialism. 

U.S. will be expected to underwrite it all, to supply the wherewithal both 
in cash and goods to get the new kind of world started again, to take up some of 
the shocks of adjustment, to provide the means for rebuilding on new lines. 

It all is to be very interesting--and complicated. 








Big Three decisions, broadly, will mean this..... 

Germany is to be operated as a unit, not divided down the middle. 

One Germany, not a forcibly partitioned Germany, is to emerge in postwar. 
Britain seems to have had her way on that. It will be a smaller Germany, though. 

Poland will emerge as a nation stronger in resources. She gets the best 
German farm land, the least damaged of German industry in the East, the biggest 
of German mineral deposits, much of Germany's large coal deposits. 

The smaller Germany then must make room for as many as 3,500,000 Germans 
from Czechoslovakia and 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 from what will become Poland. 

Russia apparently will not demand that Germany give up more men for forced 
work in Russia, apparently will get along with the millions of German prisoners. 

The long-range fate of Germany's Ruhr and Rhineland is undetermined. 

NewSpapermen apparently will be permitted soon to peer into Eastern Europe. 























To give you more of an idea of how Germany is to be operated..... 

A living standard equal to the low average of Europe is to be allowed. 

Steel, chemical, synthetics, machinery, machine-tool industries of a size 
large enough to provide Germans with this low standard can be retained. Exports 
that may be needed to pay for necessary food and raw material imports to sustain 
the low living standard will be permitted. All industry, however, is to be very 
tightly managed, is to be "rigidly controlled and restricted." 

All machinery in the Ruhr and Western Germany, all capital equipment not 
needed to sustain the agreed-on German living standard will be tagged within six 
months and removed within two years. Russia is to get 15 per cent of this total 
in exchange for food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay products, etc., from the 
Russian zone. And, Russia gets another 10 per cent of that equipment without a 
return payment or exchange of any kind. That's 25 per cent for Russia. 

Excess productive equipment in Russia's zone all goes to Russia. 

Ships of any kind or aircraft of any kind cannot be owned by Germans. Who 
gets Germany's ships and aircraft remains to be determined by later meetings. 

Gold captured by the Allies is not claimed in any part by Russia. 

"Agriculture and peaceful domestic industries" will sustain the people of 
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Germany. Millions of Germans in German territory given to Poland, in Hungary’and 
in Czechoslovakia, maybe 10,000,000 in all, will be moved into what is to be 
left of German territory. There may be 65,000,000 Germans in a smaller Germany. 
Wage levels, prices, currency, rationing will be equalized and controlled 
throughout all occupation zones in Germany. Trade abroad will be controlled. 
It's essentially the Morgenthau-Baruch plan that the Big Three accept, a 
plan to turm Germany into an agricultural nation with a low living standard. 





There is to be a difficult administrative problem in running the lives of 
65,000,000 normally intelligent and industrious people in Germany, who may be de- 
voting thought to the problem of how to evade controls, to stir up trouble. 

It is the economic difficulty that may prove greatest, however, that may 
lead to most trouble. The trouble to be faced is simply this..... 

In the past, Germany, as the world's No. 2 industrial nation, took the raw 
materials of Eastern Europe, principally, and in return supplied that area with 
its manufactured goods. Germany was the manufacturing and trading center of all 
of Europe. Its living standards were highest, its efficiency greatest. 

In the future, nations that looked to Germany as a market will need now to 
look to Russia. Russia, however, is not able to Supply in return the types of 
manufactured goods that Germany once supplied. With the big market removed, 

a trade slump, a lowering of living standards seems inevitable. 

U.S., however, is expected to jump to the rescue. Europe is promised that 
dollar loans from U.S. will be forthcoming, that these loaned dollars then can 
be used to buy in this country the things that Germany once supplied. 

Maybe so. There's just the question of how loans will be repaid. 














In the longer range..... Odds are strongly on the side of the prospect that 
postwar Germany will turn to socialism, even communism, to try to make the most 
of what is left to it. <A controlled form of nationalism is forced by terms. 

There iS some queStion whether the end result of Big Three policies to be 
applied to Germany will result in the kind of Europe that it is to the interest 
of U.S., with its desire to retain a form of capitalism, to promote. 

U.S. before long may stand alone as the supporter of capitalism. 





In the war itself..... Possible ending times are these: 

1. Suddenly, due to bombing, blockade, suffering. This isn't so likely. 
if it does come, it probably will be heralded by an internal upset in Japan. 

2. When Russia enters the war, as she may do soon. It seems doubtful that 
Russia got what she did get at Potsdam without some promises in this field. 

3. At invasion time, which can mean late in 1945. 

4. Only after Japanese armies are rooted out and beaten at home. 

Points 2 and 3 are most probable times for war ending, although there is 
some informed opinion that Japan may collapse very soon and some other informed 
opinion that a bitter, bloody fight inside Japan will be needed to win. 

Except for ground force weapons, Japan is nearly helpless today. 

















Tip-off on Russia's next move could come with a Russia-China agreement. 

Russia probably will get: (1) international control of the Manchurian rail- 
road; (2) a new lease on Port Arthur; (3) a part in postwar management of Korea. 

In return, Russia may agree to let the Chinese Communist government be 
squeezed out in the North. She also may agree to help in the war windup. 





U.S. Army size may be reduced a litttle faster, but not much. 
Maybe 100,000 men with special skills will be let out in a hurry to aid in 
coal mining, in railroad operation. There won't be a sudden broad release. 








See also pages 13, 19, 54. 
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It will take you places in a hurry—set you down on 
water as well as on land—it will carry four passengers 
in limousine comfort—and its cost will be just a fraction 
of the price of pre-war amphibians! 


The versatile amphibian—what a difference it can 
make in your post-war world! It will take you fish- 
ing on unexplored lakes—hunting in virgin forests. 
Your favorite vacation spot, however remote, will 
become days nearer—perhaps just a few hours away. 
On business trips, too—you'll get farther, accom- 
plish more. 

The amphibian may be exactly what you'll 
want for your post-war, personal aircraft—but 


other sensational planes are coming, too. You'll 


want to consider the small, war-improved con- 
ventional land-based types—smart-looking sport 
models—roomy, family-size models. Eventually, 
perhaps, there'll be a helicopter for private use— 
and a half-plane, half-auto that takes to highways 
and skyways alike. 

Yes, the Age of Flight is here—another great 
form of transportation awaits you! And Goodyear, 





transportation pioneer and now one of the nation’s 
largest aircraft makers, stands ready to serve you 


in this new age. 

Welcome this marvelous Age of Flight—lend 
your support to all air programs—Federal, State 
and your own community’s. For through airpower, 
all the world can live by America’s high standards 
—all nations can be friends. But America must set 
the pace—must show the way—and only your 
wholehearted acceptance of aircraft can bring that 


about. 
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‘GOODSYEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


*& HELP KEEP AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR * 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AKRON, OHIO LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZONA 











Give me a 
pound of 


PLASTICS, 
please! 


Of course, buying plastics isn’t 
quite ¢his simple! But Richardson 
Plasticians are making it almost as 
easy for hundreds of customers 
right now to obtain the complete 
service they require. Whether it’s 
present product improvement or 
new product development, you 
will find it extremely helpful to let 
us co-operate with you. 


In our big INSUROK family of 
Precision Plastics are grades and 
types to meet the widest variety of 
product applications. And _ since 
Richardson is one of the few com- 
panies who do both custom mold- 
ing and laminating, we can offer 
you many unusual advantages. So 
why not solve your plastics prob- 
lem the easiest way ? Start now—by 
writing Richardson today. 


@ SHEETS 

@ RODS AND TUBES 
@ FABRICATED PARTS 
@ MOLDED PARTS 





he RICHARDSON COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 15 HIO 


LOCKLAND 


MELROSE PARK. ILL 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N NOIANAP 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now disregard conservation 
controls over manufacture of woolen and 
worsted fabrics. War Production Board 
has revoked the order that requires manu- 
facturers to set aside 65 per cent of pro- 
duction for military orders. Other controls 
governing distribution and manufacture 
of woolen and worsted goods remain. 


* * * 


YOU CAN proceed to manufacture and 
sell parts needed to repair and make radio 
sets and electronic equipment. Production 
of new radio sets, however, remains sub- 
jec WPB s horizati roc 
ject to spot authorization procedure. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT send rationed food 
and shoes abroad without surrendering 


ration points for the shipments. Office of 
Price Administration imposes this restric- 
tion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in the future, absorb 
the entire output of meats from a slaugh- 
terhouse. OPA has installed controls over 
the» amounts of meats that a slaughter- 
house can divert to an affiliated retailer, 
wholesaler or processor. Established prac- 
tices will not be disturbed. 


* * * 


- YOU CANNOT charge more than es- 
tablished ceiling prices for bicycles manu- 
factured to Government specifications un- 
der a WPB order, even though the WPB 
order now is revoked. Bicycles manufac- 
tured to other specifications are subject to 
other OPA regulations and may be sold at 
March, 1942, prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN voluntarily grant severance 
pay to your employes without authoriza- 
tion from the War Labor Board. provided 
you are not a cost-plus-fixed-fee Govern- 
ment contractor. WLB rules that cost- 
plus contractors cannot make severance- 
pay arrangements because they would in- 
crease the cost to the Government. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now send as much as $1,000 
a month to persons in nonenemy blocked 
countries for living expenses, Treasury al- 
so will permit $1.000 monthly remittances 
to Italy through regular banking channels. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sell the staple work clothing 
you manufacture on an adjustable pricing 
basis if your operations are affected by 
the increase in prices of denims, cham- 
bray and covert fabrics. OPA permits such 
sales pending a revision of ceilings on 
work clothes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT mutilate the labels 
that identify the fiber content of wool 
products offered for sale. The Federal 
Trade Commission holds that a retail shop 
that caused such identifications to be mu- 
tilated violated the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. An order to stop such practices 
was issued. 


* * * 


YOU CAN change your soap formula 
without decreasing your prices if you get 
permission from Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. This regulation is issued because 
of the Department of Agriculture order 
requiring soap manufacturers to reduce 
the solid soap content of their household 
soaps. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 10 cents a case to the 
cost of beer and other malt beverages 
before applying the permitted markup 
granted to primary wholesalers on their 
sales to other wholesalers. This increase 
is allowed by a new Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN purchase stocking tops in 
the open market if you are a manufactur- 
er of women’s rayon hose, with cotton- 
reinforced toe, heel and sole. This permis- 
sion by WPB extends to manufaccurers 
of full-fashioned rayon hose and of seam- 
less rayon hose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use railway tank cars for 
short-haul movements of liquid commodi- 
ties. Office of Defense Transportation 
permits tank cars to be used for minimum 
distances of 80 miles instead of 200 miles, 
the previous minimum. 

* * * 
YOU CAN, as a manufacture of jersey 


knitted fabric for work gloves, apply for 
relief from prevailing ceiling prices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WILL THEY DO 





0 UF GLASS ? 











UNDERGROUND TASK FORCE that’s 


America’s fleet of mine locomo- 
tives that helps get out the coal 
for our war plants and homes. And 
the electric motors powering most 
of them are insulated with Fiber- 
glas Electrical Insulation Mate- 
rials. These are strong, inorganic 
textiles woven of yarns made from 
fine continuous glass filaments. 
Suitably impregnated, they pro- 
vide high-safety-factor insulation 
that resists moisture, heat, oil and 
corrosive vapors. 











Buy War Bonds. for Keeps! 











WRAPPED IN GLASS BLANKETS — the valuable 
liquid contents of railway tank cars are being 
maintained at safe temperatures with Fiberglas* 
Thermal Insulation. These light, fleecy blankets 
of glass fibers have exceptional insulation effi- 
ciency from sub-zero temperatures to 1000° F. 
And, being glass, the fibers will not corrode, 
are noncorrosive to metals in the presence of 
moisture. Fiberglas is resilient, too—doesn’t set- 
tle or pack down under vibration—an important 
advantage in all sorts of insulated equipment. 











JIGS, DIES AND FIXTURES of 











RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


for ships or aircraft requires parts made 
of tough, strong, stable low-electrical- 
loss materials. Fiberglas Mat is used as 
the reinforcing base in high-pressure 
plastics laminates of which such parts 
are made. Fiberglas Mat is a thin, light- 
weight web of fine glass fibers that pro- 
vides a combination of electrical and 
mechanical properties not obtainable 
im any other single filler material. 


Fiberglas-reinforced plastics are now 
being used by industry to speed the 
process of tooling up for production 
changes. This is only one applica- 
tion of an entirely new structural 
material made by combining Fiber- 
glas Cloth with low-pressure or con- 
tact resins to produce extremely 
strong, yet lightweight, dimensional- 
ly stable laminates. Fabricating tech- 
nique is simple, fast, inexpensive. 











Engineers, technicians and product 
designers have used Fiberglas to 
advantage in hundreds of ways 
during the war years. Perhaps it 
can do a better job for you—now 
or postwar. War uses will, of course, 
continue to rate top priority on all 
Fiberglas products until the Jap is 
licked. But full information and 








FIBERGLAS 


*T, M. Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 





samples for experimental purposes 
are always yours for the asking. 
Write Owens - Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1805 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





IT WON'T HAPPEN THIS TIME! 
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POST-WORLD WAR I 
Big Stock Piles . . 
Long-Range Buying 


. Slow Deliveries 
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POST-WORLD WAR Il 


No Stock Piles Fast Deliveries 
Rapid Turnover 





WHAT HAPPENED AFTER 
WORLD WAR I? 


Manufacturers started at a tre- 
mendous rate to catch up to the 
pent-up demand for peacetime 
products. Then what happened? 


Came the day when the big de- 
mand was filled. Orders stopped. 
But, manufacturers could not head 
off the stream of incoming freight 
—parts and raw materials. Nor 
could they liquidate the big stock- 
piles in their factory bins and 
yards. The 1920-1921 “Inventory 
Depression” resulted. 


In those days, three-week to 
two-month inventories were com- 
mon. It often took two weeks for 
parts or materials to arrive from 
suppliers at distances not more 
than 200 miles away! 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER 
WORLD WAR II? 


There will be no inventory de- 
pression! The reason? Mainly be- 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 





cause our country now has a FIVE 
BILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 
TRANSPORT SYSTEM—some- 
thing which was not in existence 
at the end of World War I. 


Parts and materials from sup- 
pliers are no longer on the way 
for weeks. They arrive by truck 
and trailer hourly—travel 300 
miles overnight. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has taken the place of 
risky long-range guesswork, 


BIG INVENTORY DAYS 
ARE OVER 


Many factories have no stock- 
piles whatever. Instead of a three- 
‘week inventory, they often operate 
on a two-hour supply. The high- 
way is practically a part of the 
conveyor system. Suppliers are 
linked to main factories by truck 
and trailer delivery timed ac- 
curately to meet exacting manu- 
facturing schedules, 





THIS IS HOW IT WILL BE DONE 


Utilizing motor transport to its 
utmost, a business concern can 
achieve important gains in ef- 
ficiency and flexibility ... 


(1) By using motor transport 
to bring supplies to your door as 
and when needed. 


(2) By seeing that your de- 
liveries are not hampered by re- 
strictive, obsolete and inadequate 
highway and vehicle laws. This is 
a matter to take up with your 
State Legislators. 


(3) By planning your new 
building or modifying your present 
one, so that your loading and un- 
loading facilities are adequate, 
with modern mechanical handling 
devices. To be sure—consult your 
Traffic Managers, Motor Transport 

Operators and Architects 





Today Motor Transport can 
and should be an integral part 
of your business. 











Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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IF WAR ENDS THIS YEAR— 
SHARP JOLT, EARLIER RECOVERY 


10,700,000 Jobless as Prospect in Telescoping of Peace Problems 


Civilian output that would 
surpass 1941 by late 1946. 
Drop in total production 


A sudden end to war—if it comes—will 
give this country a severe jolt. Unemploy- 
ment will skyrocket, industry’s produc- 
tion will plummet. Incomes will drop, 
trade will slacken, prices will tend to de- 
cline, temporarily, instead of rise. 

Many of today’s scarcities, under such 
circumstances, will become — surpluses. 
Profits before taxes will decline, but taxes 
on 1946 profits also will be reduced. Cur- 
rent worry over inflation would switch to 
temporary worry over deflation. Price con- 
trols might be abandoned to speed recon- 
version. Wage and salary controls could 
end quickly. 

This prospect is based on a sudden war 
ending—one not much later than October 
1. Calculations related to such an 


tions. War contracts will be canceled 
wholesale. Under the law, war orders can- 
not be kept in force simply to avoid dis- 
locations. Discharges from the armed serv- 
ices are likely to jump quickly to 1,500,- 
000 a month in the face of public demand 
for demobilization. 

Civilian plants will be concerned large- 
ly with drawing plans and getting equip- 
ment and materials to resume production, 
but will be unable to swing into a high 
level of operation. Displaced war workers 
will add to the ranks of soldiers and sail- 
ors seeking jobs. 

Munitions cutbacks will be responsible 
for this confusion. They will come all at 
once, instead of gradually, if war should 
end soon, and will provide no cushion for 
the adjustment from war to peace. Muni- 
tions production today is running at an 
estimated rate of $49,900,000,000 a year. 
The rate for the three months following a 


sudden end of the war is likely to be $17,- 
700,000,000 a year. That reduction of 
$32,200,000,000 in the annual rate of war 
spending is a measure of the shock to be 
expected if peace comes in the next few 
months. 

Civilian production couldn’t begin to 
absorb this shock. Automobile plants, re- 
frigerator plants, washing-machine fac- 
tories and similar industries still would be 
in the throes of reconversion at the end of 
1945, and without war orders. Best esti- 
mates are that civilian output could not 
increase more than 7 per cent in this pe- 
riod. Yet a drop of 65 per cent in war 
production can be expected. 

Total output of industry, as a result, 
will be only two thirds of the present 
level, on the average, and will be declin- 
ing. Over-all output in the closing months 
of 1945 will drop from more than twice 
the prewar volume to less than one and a 
half times prewar—lowest level 





early end of war are new. Until 
now, those calculations had been 
hased on war ending by mid-1946. 
By that time, industry would be 
fairly well along with reconversion, 
munitions spending would be far 
below the present rate of $50,000,- 
000,000 a year. There could be a 
more orderly transition to peace, 
but inflation pressures would be 
much greater than at present. 

A shift to peace, if it comes 
within the next three or four 
months, will be severe in its effects. 
The account that follows reveals 
just how severe a jolt can be ex- 
pected and how long it is likely to 
last. This outlook is based upon in- © 
dependent estimates, reconciled with 
the most careful studies of Govern- 
ment agencies that have delved 
deepest into the problem. If war 
should end around October 1, the 
timing of the change to come, and 
its severity, will be about as follows: 








The last three months of 1945 
will be marked by sharp disloca- 
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—Carlisle in Washington Post 


IT’S THE LAST WATER HOLE, TOO 


since 1940. In terms of official meas- 
urements, production can be expect- 
ed to fall from 213 per cent to 142 
per cent of the 1935-39 level. 

Unemployment is written all over 
these estimates. Millions of workers 
will lose their jobs overnight if war 
suddenly ends. The total number of 
jobless probably will jump fivefold, 
on the average, in the closing months 
of 1945—from 1,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000. And, by the end of the year, 
the ranks of unemployed are likely 
to reach 7,000,000. 

Early months of 1946 will hold 
little promise of relief in the event 
of war ending by October, 1945. War 
production will continue its rapid 
decline. Demobilization will be near 
completion, but industry will be 
only beginning to make its adjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions. 

The war boom in munitions pro- 
duction will be ended completely by 
April 1, 1946, assuming a war end 
by next October. Outlays for muni- 
tions will be down to an annual rate 
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of $9.200,000,000 in the first three months 
of the year and to $5,000,000,000 a year in 
the next three months. That is expected to 
be the postwar level of munitions output. 

Output of civilian goods still will be 
unable to take up the slack in this period, 
although peacetime activity will be rising 
sharply. Civilian supply in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 will equal the 1939 rate, and, 
in the next three-month period, civilians 
will be getting goods at the 1940 rate. 
That’s a measure of the speed to be ex- 
pected in reconversion. 

Industrial production as a whole, how- 
ever, will be lower than at the end of 
1945. That’s again due to the sudden drop 
to be expected from war cutbacks. The 
over-all volume of output promises to fall 
to 133 per cent of the prewar level in this 
period, with civilian production account- 
ing for eight tenths of the volume in the 
first three months of 1946, and nine tenths 
in the second three months. 

Rising unemployment will accompany 
the decline in industrial activity in the 
first half of 1946. The prospect is that 
9,000,000 workers will be without jobs 
during the first three months, and that the 
postwar peak of unemployment, at 10,- 
700,000, will be reached sometime between 
April 1 and July 1, 1946. 

Postwar recovery will be taking a firm 
hold by mid-1946 if the shooting stops on 
Oct. 1, 1945. The jolt of a sudden war 
ending will be almost absorbed by this 
time. Factories will be geared for a record 
level of peacetime production, and civil- 
ian jobs will be opening up. 

Supplies for civilians will be equal to 
the 1941 rate between July 1 and Oct. 1, 
1946, and that rate was the highest ever 
reached before U.S. entry into the war. 
Acute shortages definitely will be disap- 
pearing in this period; in heavy goods, 
such as automobiles, mechanical refrigera- 
tors and washing machines, as well as in 
food and clothing. 

In the closing three months of 1946, <i- 
vilian output will continue on the up- 
grade. Civilians then will be getting more 
goods than they were receiving in the best 
prewar year. Automobile production, in- 
cluding trucks and passenger cars, will be 
at the annual rate of 6,000,000 units by 
this time, and the expected boom in con- 
struction will be under way. 

Even this activity is not likely to close 
the gap caused by the drop in war pro- 
duction. 

Total industrial activity in the second 
half of 1946 promises to reach 147 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, and, in the 
first three months of 1947, to climb to 154 
per cent of the prewar level. That will be 
better than any peacetime year, but still 
below 1941, when war goods accounted for 
almost a fifth of total output, and far 
below the war peak, when war materials 
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took more than three fifths of the nation’s 
output from mine, mill and factory. 

This picture presents a number of lights 
and shadows for the postwar period if war 
ends quickly. It will bring the sharpest 
setback in history to U.S. business, and 
the quickest civilian recovery. This dip 
and rebound would put conflicting cur- 
rents into motion that may complicate 
the postwar program. 

Prices will be under less pressure as in- 
dustrial activity drops. Farm crops and 
raw materials will be likely to drop from 
present levels as military demand comes 
to a sudden halt. Prices of manufactured 
goods may tend to rise as pent-up civil- 
ian demand for everything from autos to 
hairpins makes itself felt, but prices of 
clothing and other “soft” goods may drop 
as cheaper lines return to market. 

Wages would fall for most industrial 
workers who keep their jobs. Overtime 
pay would be eliminated as fast as war 
contracts are canceled, and would mean a 
considerable drop in weekly take-home 
pay. Then workers would have to leave 
the shipyards and aircraft plants, where 
wages are high, for lumber camps, textile 
mills, retail and wholesale stores, where 
pay is considerably lower. 

Business profits, in general, can expect 
tax cushions. Profits before taxes will de- 
cline sharply, but an end to war in 1945 
would bring repeal of the excess-profits 
tax in 1946. That will leave business firms 
with a larger percentage of their earnings 
after taxes. Adjustments also can be made 
by firms that suffer losses during recon- 
version, through carry-back provisions of 
the tax laws. 

Unemployment will become an imme- 
diate and continuing problem if war ends 
suddenly, instead of a gradually develop- 
ing problem. The number of jobless will 
jump sharply if war ends soon, and can be 
expected to decline only slowly as the na- 
tion adjusts to peacetime production. 

Of the 10,700,000 unemployed in mid- 
1946, only 400,000 could expect to find 
jobs by Oct. 1, 1946. By the end of the 
year, the number of jobless still will ap- 
proximate 7,700,000 persons, even though 
production approaches peacetime peaks. 

Political pressure to treat postwar prob- 
lems through Government intervention is 
wrapped up in these estimates of what is 
likely to follow an early end of war. 
Unions would expect official aid in raising 
basic wage rates and protecting take-home 
pay. Advocates of more liberal unemploy- 
ment benefits would find arguments for 
their cause in the growing number of job- 
less. And the cry for Government guar- 
antees for “full employment” would grow 
louder as private business appeared to 
march too slowly toward this goal. 

The jolt from a sudden end of war thus 
would telescope the problems of peace. 
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NEW CRISIS IN COAL 


Acute Shortage That Cripples Europe’s Industry and Transportation 


‘Big 3’ efforts to increase 
world production of fuel. 
Inadequate supply in U. S. 


With war ended, Europe is slow to get 
back to work. France remains in the dol- 
drums. Few wheels are turning in North- 
ern Italy. Germany, of course, is stagnant. 
Even the Scandinavian countries are hav- 
ing their difficulties. 

The trouble in each case traces back to 
one basic problem—a shortage of coal. 
Coal kept creeping into the deliberations 
of the Big Three at Potsdam, to crowd 
out issues of high political policy. Coal, 
in fact, appears to hold the key to the fu- 
ture in Europe. 

Center of Europe’s coal supply is in 
Germany and in the Saar Basin. Produc- 
tion of coal in this area is less than 10 per 
cent of normal. Lacking coal, transport 
cannot be revived, and, without trans- 
port, food cannot be distributed normally. 
Lacking coal, factories are idle, and idle 
factories mean idle men. Idle men can 
mean trouble. 

This is the story back of the threatened 
coal crisis in the U.S. The United States 
normally could provide Europe with the 
coal it needed. Right now, however, this 
country faces a rather acute shortage of 
its own. Harold Ickes, Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator, estimates that the U.S. supply 
next winter will be 37,000,000 tons short. 
At the same time, this country is agreeing 
to ship 6,000,000 tons of soft coal to Eu- 
rope, about 1 per cent of its supply and 
sufficient to meet only a fraction of the 
continent’s most urgent needs. 

On the basis of available information, 
the facts of the coal situation are: 

In Europe, generally, German coal, es- 
pecially the coal of the rich Ruhr Basin, 
is vital. Normal German production, in 
terms of U.S. tonnages and heating 
values, is about 250,000,000 tons. Before 
the war, Germany supplied 7,000,000 tons 
of coal annually to Italy, 6,000,000 tons 
to Holland, 5,000,000 tons to France, 
4,000,000 tons to Belgium. Cutting off of 
this German supply leaves these countries 
dependent upon the coal that each can 
produce for itself. That production is only 
one third to two thirds of normal—in 
Italy, far less than that. The result is that 
Europe’s coal supplies are at least 30,- 
000,000 tons short of minimum needs. This 
shortage could be ended by reviving even 
half the prewar production in the Ruhr. 
But such a revival requires co-ordinated 
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action to get timbers and rubber beltings, 
to bring in coal cars, to recruit and feed 
men, and to organize production. 

Britain, in the past, might have helped 
out. The British formerly supplied Europe 
with 20,000,000 tons of coal a year. But, 
now, Britain cannot produce enough coal 
for its own use. Its output has fallen from 
230,000,000 tons in 1939 to about 180,- 
000,000 tons this year. Mines are operated 
inefficiently. Britain is ending its coal 
shipments to Europe this month. 

In France, as a result of all this, only 
18,000,000 tons of coal is in sight for this 





tain a common policy to govern coal min- 
ing. That agreement is expected to speed 
up relief for the countries in need. But it 
will take a long time to solve problems of 
mining the coal and shipping it. 

Right now, and until production in 
Germany is increased, the United States 
is the only nation that is in a position 
to help much. 

The U.S. problem, at present, is to 
dig more coal. If this country increases 
production, it can help Europe without 
putting American industry, as is threat- 
ened, on a four-day week. Apparently, 
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U. §. COAL FOR EUROPE 
. the crisis was a fact there, a threat here 


year’s supply. That is no more than a 
fourth of what normally is used. 

In Holland, food rots in the fields for 
lack of coal to transport and process it. 
The Dutch are unable to pump out the 
flood waters that inundated large areas 
when the Nazis cut the dykes. 

In Belgium, coal is lacking to make 
fertilizer for crops and to manufacture 
chemicals. 

In Italy, so few industries are operating 
that a million men are expected to be job- 
less this winter in Northern Italy alone. 

In the Russian zone of Germany is 
much coal that could be used, with Brit- 
ish-controlled coal in the Ruhr and 
French-controlled coal in the Saar region, 
to relieve shortages in Europe. The Big 
Three now have agreed to step up pro- 
duction of this coal and to try to main- 


U.S. production can be increased mate- 
rially only by discharging or furloughing 
miners from the Army. The expectation 
is that this will be done. Then, U.S. coal 
will serve as a stopgap in Europe until the 
output of German mines is built up. 

The coal crisis, which is a fact in 
Europe and a threat here, thus boils down 
to problems of organization, of transpor- 
tation and of men. In Europe, the first 
need is to clear up confusion and to de- 
velop a straight line of authority to con- 
trol the mining of coal and the manner in 
which it is divided up. In the U.S., the 
immediate need is to get more coal to di- 
vide up. Meeting those needs, if they are 
met, will avert great suffering and politi- 
cal unrest in Europe as well as a possible 
sharp setback to war production and re- 
conversion in this country. 
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PERILS OF LOW FLYING 


Steps by Government to Keep Planes From Crashing Into Buildings 


Added need for observance of 
CAB’s new rules when peace 
expands civilian air travel 


Traffic rules for airplanes promise to be- 
come a matter of urgent importance when 
war ends. Commercial air lines are expect- 
ed to operate more than 1,000 planes, 
against 400 now being flown. Cargo car- 
riers, flying fixed routes and as free lances, 
will become common. To increase compli- 
cations, private planes are expected to run 
into tens of thousands in a few years. 

All this adds up to postwar headaches 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Gov- 
ernment agency that is responsible for fly- 
ing-safety rules. The Board’s problem will 
not be made easier by the fact that Con- 
gress is expected to authorize some 3.000 
more airports and to provide funds to 
build them. The job ahead was pointed 
up when an Army bomber, lost in a low 
fog, crashed into New York’s towering 
Empire State Building. tore a gash in the 
structure and killed 13 persons. 

Before this accident, CAB had prepared 
a new, simplified set of flying rules to care 
for some of the problems expected. 

Low flying is prohibited except above 
water and over areas where no hazard t6 
persons or property is present. Over con- 
gested areas of cities, settlements or open- 
air meetings, pilots must fly high enough 
to glide to an emergency landing beyond 
the congested area. In no case shall the 
altitude be less than 1,000 feet over such 
areas, or less than 500 feet over less con- 
gested sections. 

Flight plans are required to be filed 
for all flights over established airways. 
These plans call for radio call signals, air- 
craft identification, names of pilots. cruis- 
ing altitude, intended flight speed. points 
of departure and destinations. Plans must 
be cleared with proper airport authorities. 
and notice of arrival must be made when 
the flight is completed. 

In cloudy weather, flights are not per- 
mitted, except with instruments. unless 
visibility is three miles inside the airport 
traffic zone and three miles along the air- 
way. A traffic clearance, however, will per- 
mit fliers to fly with one-mile visibility on 
airways, but not near airports. Fliers also 
must stay 500 feet above or below clouds, 
and 2,000 feet to one side of clouds. Cer- 
tain variations are permitted where flight 
ceilings are low. 

Instrument flights can be undertaken 
on regular airways only after permission. 
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Pilots cannot fly below 1,000 feet above 
ground surface, and must observe altitudes 
required by airport authorities. Off regular 
airways, CAB designates specific altitudes 
for instrument flights, depending on the 
direction. That is done to avoid collisions 
outside of airway control areas. 

Stunt flying is banned wherever it might 
endanger regular air traffic, or persons on 
the ground. Thus, pilots cannot perform 
aerial acrobatics over cities, towns or vil- 
lages, or above crowds in the open air. 

Those are the basic flying rules now re- 


FIGHTER IN THE BACK YARD 


. .. there is a rule against it 


quired of Army and Navy pilots, com- 
mercial air-line pilots, and private fliers. 
Violations of regulations are reported to 
be fairly numerous. but CAB says that 
violations are relatively few when the total 
volume of flying, military and civilian, is 
considered. Complaints of infractions by 
Army pilots, for example, now are less than 
one for each 100,000 flights. A year ago. 
such complaints averaged 13.4 for each 
100,000 flights. 

Army enforcement of flying rules is 
strict when pilots are caught. Courts-mar- 
tial result, and heavy penalties, sometimes 
as severe as dismissal from service or 
prison sentences. are imposed. The diffi- 
culty arises in detecting the violators. The 
Army now is considering marking military 
planes with large numbers on the under- 
side of the wings, so they can be identified 
from the ground. 





Prohibited zones are another enforce- 
ment possibility. The only prohibited zone 
in the country today, except for areas 
under military restriction, is the business 
and Government section of Washington. 
Objections are being raised to establishing 
more of these zones, however, on the 
ground that they may tend to become too 
numerous, and result in mystifying pilots 
rather than clarifying the situation. 

The major problem in devising traffic 
rules for airplanes is to make the rules 
simple enough so that the thousands of 
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expected postwar pilots can understand 
them, and comprehensive enough to avoid 
an epidemic of accidents. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is feeling its way toward 
this goal with the rules now established 
to govern military flying for the remain- 
der of the war, and postwar flying after- 
ward. 

Scientific safety devices are being re- 
lied upon mostly to ease, the postwar air 
traffic problem. Radar offers the greatest 
protection yet developed against flying 
too low to the ground or too close to ob- 
structions above ground. Now reported is 
a device that will send radio beams in all 
directions, to and from planes and ob 
structions. It is upon such devices, and 
upon careful instruction of pilots and 
strict enforcement of simple rules _ that 
CAB is depending to keep air accidents 
at a minimum. 
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magic new textiles, some natural, others 
man-made. From milk, oil, salt water, glass, 
trees and other forms in nature, science will 
produce soft. luxurious. long-lasting fabrics. 


Fabrics from Sea, Soil and Science 


by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 







Imagination and Research Make the Textiles of Tomorrow 


From such diverse sources as coal tar and milk, peries impervious to fire and sunlight, into soft, 
from wool and wheat, science is creating new durable rugs. into clothing that does not crease, 
textiles with all but magical qualities. Pure syn- that needs no ironing, that can be cleaned with a 
thetics. or man-made fibres combined with natural damp cloth...and into countless other forms of 


ones, these soft. silk-like fabrics will go into dra- heauty for Tomorrow's homes. 


Imagination and Planning—Source of Your Pleasure Today 
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[' HAS TAKEN planning and time to bring this fine whisky to perfection. Sea- 
grams V.Q. is an entirely different kind of whisky —superlatively mellow and 


light —with a distinct. clean taste. a delicacy all its own. It is a unique pleasure, 












planned yesterday for gracious ‘living today. Be sure you ask for this superb 
Canadian whisky by name—Seagram’s V.O.—and know Canadian whisky at BK 
its pre-war best. i < 
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Six Years Old— 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York © a: , 
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YOU AND FIFTY MILLION OTHERS... 
“We’re going to Colorado when it’s over” .. . “I want to take the 
children East to see the folks” . . . “How I'd love to go to Cape Cod 
for a month”... “Aunt Helen wants us to visit them in Chicago” Thr 
... “Wouldn’t a few weeks in California be great’... “Just to go dur 
somewhere on a train.” fine 
You hear it everywhere—the vast, repressed longing of travel- 
loving American people. Except for necessary and business trips, M4 
. . . . . Wl 
most good patriots are staying home, yielding place to soldiers and wen 
sailors and the war-busy. But there’s no harm in dreaming. And you invo 
may be sure that the railroads, performing a gigantic war task so Nav 
: ? ‘ is te 
magnificently, are planning new and more modern trains, new travel Ps a 
comforts and luxuries for you when the emergency is over. _— =< sing] 
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Budd, originator of the modern, stainless steel streamline train, ot 
: ; om 
will present still more advanced designs. They will be built of “i 
stainless steel—the strongest known structural material used in rail- gets 
way cars. They will embody the latest scientific developments in ng 
aie 
air-conditioning, lighting, seating and sleeping accommodations. of th 
Budd builds entire trains, including reclining chair sleeper-coaches, Ac 
sleeping cars of all types, diners, tavern, lounge and observation lappi 
; y ; : , main 
cars. You will see these new Budd-built trains of gleaming stainless an 
steel on the country’s most progressive railroads, taking their place comn 
with the famous Stainless Fleet which revolutionized railway pas- age 
; e ( 
senger transportation before the war. The « 
patte 
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EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING Co. __#2 Tf * 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT aT + 6 
Chief 
‘ 8 cor 
“Don't call—Just let me sleep.” ; F : : Leah: 
Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL™ auto bodies and highway man; 
truck’ trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of mand 
the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PATTERN OF PACIFIC COMMAND: 
SETUP FOR TWO-PHASE INVASION 


Navy’s Responsibility During Sea Approach, Army’s After Landing 


Three separate leaders 
during preparations for 
final drive against Japan 


The top command organization that 
will direct final operations of the Pacific 
war now is completed. That organization 
involves separate commands for the Army, 
Navy and Strategic Air Forces until Japan 
is to be invaded. When that time 
comes, as in Europe there is to be a 
single commander of the forces in- 
volved in invasion. 

The present setup has been crit- 
icizel by Lieut. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle, commander of the Eighth 
Air Foree, with the reminder that 
“We had divided command at Pearl 
Harbor.” But in actual combat op- 
erations the pattern of command, as 
now fixed, is expected to prove to be 
far less complex than it appears to 
be on paper. It is true at this time 
that the Army command under Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur is in Manila, 1,890 miles from 
Tokvo and 1,600 miles from Guam, 
where are located the Navy com- 
mand under Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, and the Strategic Air 
Command under General Carl A. 
Spaatz. Guam, in turn, is 1,600 miles 
from Tokyo. 

It also is trre that Navy planes 
bomb one set of targets one day and 
Army fliers may bomb the same tar- 
gets the next day. Both services in 
that event may claim that they 
did the destroying, as in the case 
of the much-destroyed battleship Haruna. 

Actually, however, this apparent over- 
lapping is expected to be avoided when the 
main fight is opened. The Pacific command 
will operate much the same way as-the 
command setup in the war against Ger- 
many, except for modifications imposed: by 
the distances involved in the Pacific war. 
The chart on pages 20 and 21 shows the 
pattern of command for the invasion of 
Japan. 

The over-all command remains in the 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. This group 
is composed of Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to President Tru- 
man; Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Navy; Gen- 
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eral of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army and Gen- 
eral of the Army H. H. Arnold, Chief of 
Army Air Forces. 

These four make the decisions on stra- 
tegic moves. Orders to carry out decisions 


are given to field commanders, with prom- 
ises of the necessary men and equipment. 

For the Navy, Admiral Nimitz is top 
commander in the Pacific. Directly under 
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POINTER FROM FLEET ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
- - . @ lesson was learned at Leyte 


him are the Pacific area commands, the 
Fifth Fleet under Admiral Raymond R. 
Spruance, and the Third Fleet under Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey. British Empire 
naval units are attached to the Third 
Fleet. 

The Southwest Pacific Command is un- 
der Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
chief of the Seventh Fleet. Admiral Frank 
J. Fletcher heads the North Pacific Com- 
mand and the Ninth Fleet. Service forces 
supplying these areas and fleets are under 
Vice Admiral William W. Smith. Naval 
air forces, other than carrier planes, op- 
erating in the Pacific are commanded by 
Rear Admiral Albert E, Montgomery. All 
these commanders are directly responsible 
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to Admiral Nimitz. Similar direct control 
is exercised by the Army and Strategic 
Air Forces commanders. 

Strategic Air Forces, consisting mainly 
of Superfortresses, are commanded by Gen- 
eral Spaatz, who held the same command 
in Europe. Under him are the Twentieth 
Air Force, commanded by Lieut. Gen. 
Nathan D. Twining, based on the Maria- 
nas, and the Eighth Air Force under Gen- 
eral Doolittle, which is soon to begin 
operations from Okinawa. When suf- 
ficient airfields have been buill, 
British Empire air forces will jom 
the Twentieth Air Force. Tactical 
Air Forces for close support of 
ground operations. however. opera!” 
directly under the supervision of 
Army ground control. 

Army top commander in_ the 
Pacific is General MacArthur. For 
purposes of traiming, transport and 
supply, the Western Pacifie Com- 
mand under Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm D. 
Stver and the Middle Pacific Com- 
mand under Lieut. Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson, Jr., have been set up. 
These are not combat commands. 

Tactical air operations under Gen- 
eral MacArthur are commanded by 
Gen. George C. Kenney. The Thir- 
teenth Air Force operates from the 
Philippines against the East Indies 
and the China Coast and, with the 
new B-32 bombers, against Japan. 
The Fifth and Seventh Air Forces 
operate from Okinawa against China 
and Japan. 

The Sixth, Eighth and Tenth 
Armies operate directly under Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s command. Tltey will be 
joined by troops being redeployed from 
Europe. The Tenth Army, under Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, is located on Okinawa. 
The Eighth Army, under Lieut. Gen. Rob- 
ert L. Eichelberger is continuing mopping- 
up operations in the Philippines. And the 
Sixth Army, under Gen. Walter Krueger, 
presumably is getting ready for the inva- 
sion of Japan. Ground and air forces in 
China under Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer report directly to General Marshall, 
not General MacArthur. 

Separate commands for the Army, 
Navy and Strategic Air Forces in the Pa- 
cific represent a change from the previous 
division of authority by areas. Then Gen- 
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eral MacArthur had over-all command in 
the Southwest Pacific, including the Sev- 
enth Fleet. In the Central Pacific, Ad- 
miral Nimitz held over-all control, in- 
cluding Army troops participating in the 
invasions of the Gilberts, Marshalls and 
Marianas. 

Now, the Strategic Air Forces have built 
up a powerful striking force. Together 
with the Army and Navy they are operat- 
ing in the approaches to Japan and 
Japan itself. The three services maintain 
their own commands. But co-ordination is 
achieved by liaison officers and _ radiotele- 
phones. And Navy and Strategic Air 
Forces headquarters are located on the 
same island 

This situation is tailored to the fact 
that the war against Japan still is being 
waged from widely dispersed points. In 
Europe, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was supreme invasion com- 
mander. He controlled naval forces cover- 
ing the invasion because Normandy is 
less than 100 miles from England. In 
the Pacific, the invasion must start from 
bases more than 1,000 miles away, exce>t 
for Okinawa 

But General Eisenhower had no con- 
trol over naval units fighting the subma- 
rine war, or convoying troops across the 
ocean. And strategic bombing by the RAF 
Bomber Command and the U.S. Fighth 
Air Force never was placed under him. 
Bombers continued to operate from Eng- 
land even after ground forces had crossed 
the Rhine. 

A single Pacific commander is to be 
named, just as in Europe, for operations 
where air, sea and land forces must ope - 
ate together. For the invasion of Japan, 
it will be up to Admiral Nimitz’s forces 
to escort to Japan the thousands of ships 
and the men and supplies and equipment 
they will carry. Once the beachheads are 
secured and ground actions predominate, 
General MacArthur will take command. 

This division of invasion into a naval 
phase and a land phase is based on experi- 
ence gained in the landings on Leyte. 
There the Seventh Fleet, operating under 
General MacArthur’s control, routed a 
Japanese fleet attacking from the south. 
Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet intercepted 
a second enemy force off Northern Luzon. 
Meanwhile, a third enemy fleet cut in be- 
tween, but was beaten off by inferior U.S. 
naval forces. 

The command pattern for invasion will 
avoid this difficulty. There will be a single 
commander for the approach to Japan, 
and one for the land battles. Strategic Air 
Forces will tie into all operations. Top 
military officials say this co-ordination of 
the three service forces has been proved 
in Europe: that, applied to the Pacific, it 
will leave Japan no alternative other than 
complete and unconditional surrender, 
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Troop-Shift Troubles: 


Rail Jam, Clamor for Workers 
Travel Difficulties as Penalty for Redeployment Ahead of Schedule 


Army's fear that release 
of miners, other specialists 
would wreck point system 


The redeployment of American fighting 
forces for the war with Japan now is 
reaching full momentum. Soldiers are 
heading into the Pacific area in constantly 
increasing numbers. Veterans of the war 
in Europe, after furlough and retraining 
in this country, so6én are to join the big 
procession. The number of ships in the 
Pacific has doubled since the defeat of 
Germany. Thousands of tons of supplies 
are on the way. In some phases, the re- 
deployment plan is running ahead of 
schedule. 

But it also is running into troubles, 
some of them acute. A transport jam is 
developing in the West that promises to 
make recent Eastern travel and shipping 
problems seem mild by comparison. Criti- 
cal man-power shortages are cropping up 
unexpectedly in important areas and in- 
dustries. Controversies, in Washington 
and out, between the Army and civilian 
agencies are multiplying. There is criti- 
cism of the point discharge system. There 
are charges that the Army is hoarding 
men and materials, unnecessarily retard- 
ing reconversion, and predictions that this 


will prove costly in unemployment later. 

How big an Army? High-level offi- 
cials are in disagreement as to how large 
an Army is needed. The Army has fixed 
its requirements at 7,000,000 next June, 
or 1,300.000 fewer than when Germany 
capitulated. It is a matter of military 
judgment, and, for the present, no one is 
in a position to challenge the War De- 
partment’s estimate successfully. Impor- 
tant changes in the figure are unlikely. 
The Army, moreover, has definite plans 
as to how it will deploy this number 
of men. 

By next June, if the Japanese war con- 
tinues that long, about half the Army, or 
3,500,000 men, will be out in the Pacific, 
by comparison with about 1,500,000 when 
Germany surrendered. The number in 
Europe will shrink from 4,000,000 to 
something over 400,000. And the number 
in this country will rise slightly from 
2,800,000 to 3,000,000. The latter will in- 
clude many veterans; half the group will 
be units and individuals in training, and 
large numbers of men will be needed to 
administer the redeployment and_ point 
discharge programs. 

Meanwhile, the make-up of the Army is 
to change. Although total size is to drop 
by one sixth, the number of men in the 
Air Forces is to decline only from 2,300,- 





MARSEILLE: A STAGING AREA 
The generals found themselves 60 
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FOR REDEPLOYMENT 
days ahead of schedule 


000 to 2,100,000, and in the Service 
Forces from 1,700,000 to 1,600,000. The 
biggest cut is to come in the Ground 
Forces, from 3,200,000 to 2,300,000. Army 
men outside these three commands are to 
decline from 1,100,000 to 1,000,000. 
Altogether, nearly 2,000,000 men are to 
be released by the Army by next June. 
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MAP-CONSCIOUS VETERANS IN EUROPE 
The Army was beginning to be pressured 


But, meanwhile, 800,000 new draftees are 
to be inducted. Currently, about 4,000 
men are being discharged and 3,000 draft- 
ed daily. This underlies the charge that 
the Army is hoarding men. 

Army hoarding? The danger, as critics 
see it, is that while the Army is retaining 
and drafting men for a long war with 


. Japan, that war could end abruptly, with 


millions of men thrown out of work and 
reconversion in chaos. If men were re- 
leased now, raw materials would be ready 
for industry when the signal comes for 
the swing to civilian production, the ar- 
gument is, and much unemployment would 
be averted. 

Meanwhile, pressures are accumulating 
upon the Army to release men for work 
in specific industries where man _ power 
continues short. The railroads want 10, 
000; the coal mines, 30,000. There are de- 
mands from the textile mills, hard-rock 
metal mines, tire factories, and about 
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forty other industries, running to a total, 
the Army says, of 1,000,000 men. The 
Army objects because it fears that, if dis- 
charges were put on an occupational basis, 
the point system would be wrecked and 
the morale of the troops would suffer. 

But the pressures are strong. The Army 
is yielding to the extent of furloughing 
4,000 railroad men, and promising the re- 
turn to this country in the next several 
months of railroad battalions, containing 
large numbers of men with high point 
scores. But, for the most part, the rail- 
road battalions in Europe must be kept 
there for some time, the Army says, to 
get men and materials to the seaports 
over the Continent’s battered railroad sys- 
tem. Until now, these battalions have 
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DISCHARGES WEREN’‘T EASY TO CHART 


. for release of men to critical industries 


been an important factor in keeping rede- 
ployment ahead of schedule. 

Redeployment schedule. The first 
phase of redeployment is about 60 days 
ahead of schedule. Nearly 700,000 men 
have been brought back to this country, 
in the time originally assigned for 435,- 
000. This has been accomplished by over- 
loading troopships, by using for one trip 
ships assigned to the Pacific, by suspen- 
sion of the convoy system, so that fast 
ships can run at their full pace, by rapid 
conversion of Victory ships into troop 
carriers and by increasing the number of 
men brought by air. 

Originally, it was expected that it would 
take 14 to 17 months after the defeat of 
Germany to get all except the army of oc- 
cupation out of Europe. Now orders are 
that it be done in ten months, but Army 
men consider a year more probable. 

It was the unexpectedly large flow of 
men to this country that caused the re- 
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cent critical travel situation. It quickly 
became a matter of more troops to be 
handled than the railroads could manage 
without bearing down sharply on civilian 
travel. Meanwhile, the Army preferred 
to deal directly with railroad operating 
officials, rather than through the Office 


of Defense Transportation. ODT was by- - 


passed, and resented it. J. M. Johnson, 
Director of ODT, told a Senate committee 
that he learned of the unexpected increase 
in arrivals from Europe through a chance 
telephone conversation, and his order tak- 
ing sleeping cars off runs of less than 450 
miles followed. ODT and the Army say 
they now have a closer working agreement. 

The peak ‘inflow of soldiers from Europe 
now has been passed, as ships must be di- 
verted to the Pacific. Nevertheless, peak 
Army use of travel accommodations is to 
continue until the end of February. Some 


2,000,000 train trips are to be taken 
monthly by soldiers until that time— 
1,500,000 in connection with the rede- 


ployment plan and 500,000 by men on fur- 
loughs, week-end passes and the like. The 
Army says it has no intention of reducing 
furloughs and passes for men stationed in 
this country. Redeploying 25,000 soldiers 
monthly by air will help, but hardly ease, 
the situation. 

Military and railroad officials consider 
that travel space of some kind can be pro- 
vided for the soldiers. But redeployment 
also involves a big freight movement. 

Western freight jam. This is making 
for a freight jam in the West. Estimates 
are that, with the present labor supply, 
5,200 loaded freight cars can be delivered 
daily through the mountain passes, and, 
with more help. 5,600. The present 5,200 
are divided about evenly between civilian 





supplies and supplies for the Army and 
war industries. There is no talk, at the 
moment, of reducing the proportion 
allotted to civilians, but Army men are 
frank in saying that railroad deliveries 
will be insufficient. They are planning to 
ship supplies to the Pacific from Gulf and 
Atlantic Coast ports by way of the Pana- 
ma Canal. The increased turnabout time, 
as compared with West Coast ports, is 
about 30 days. The shipping situation will 
be correspondingly tightened. Army men 
told the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee that extra ships for this service 
could be obtained by withdrawing them 
from the transport of civilian relief sup- 
plies to Europe. 

Point discharges. Meanwhile, the 
point system, which has released 235,000 
from the Army since May 12, is scheduled 
to slow down during the next three 
months. This will be the hump of rede- 
ployment, and many who rate discharge 
cannot be spared until the job is done or 
replacements are available. This is to be 
especially true in the Service Forces. 

After that, releases will be speeded to 
bring the total to 1,500,000 by June, 1946. 
Meanwhile, the discharge score of 85 re- 
mains unchanged. It entitles 800,000 men 
to release. Later, credits will be given for 
service since May 12, and the score ad- 
justed to permit the discharge of 700,000 
more. 


In total. The redeployment plan is 


working out successfully. Men and sup- 

can ave reaching the. Pace: That itl 
plies are reaching the Pacific. That is the 
important thing. But, before it is over, 
the complications—in controversies, in dis- 
appointments to men expecting to leave 
the Army, in economic dislocations—ob- 
viously will be many. 





—Acme 


MANILA: A STAGING AREA FOR THE INVASION OF JAPAN 
By next June, 3,500,000 troops will be in Pacific 
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CONGRESS'S REVERSAL OF FORM 


Speedy Action 


Tax revision, job budget, 
housing among problems 
awaiting end of vacation 


Two clear lines of thought which re- 
versed its traditional viewpoint governed 
the attitude and action of the new Con- 
gress that started its first vacation on 
August 1. 

On foreign-policy issues, Congress 
proved anxious and willing to go all the 
way toward co-operation with the rest of 
the world. An 89-to-2 Senate vote accept- 
ed membership for this country in the 
United Nations. An International Mone- 
tary und was approved. So was a World 
Bank. An added $2,800,000,000 in lending 
authority was provided for the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

On domestic issues, however, Con- 
gress was in a conservative, delaying and 
sometimes’ balky mood. It went home 
without approving a single major piece of 
domestic legislation requested either by 
the late President Roosevelt or by Presi- 
dent Truman. It did extend price and ma- 
terials controls and rationing. It did vote 
to permit corporations to draw against tax 
credits that otherwise would not have been 
available until after the war. But down 
through a broad list of domestic subjects 
it did nothing. 

Now there are signs that Congress must 
face some basic issues when it returns 
October 8. A socialist victory in Britain 
has stirred New Deal Senators into a more 
aggressive mood. A sudden end to war, if 
it comes will present many serious prob- 
lems to Congress. Mr. Truman, too, will 
be forced to press for approval of the 
things he asks for or, by inaction, admit 
a secondary role for the executive branch. 

At home, spending their longest wartime 
vacation, Senators and Representatives 
will need to think of the time when they 
must decide issues like these: 

Unemployment insurance policy will 
have to be set. Mr. Truman asks for fed- 
eral aid to assure maximum benefit pay- 
ments of $25 a week for 26 weeks during 
the period of reconversion unemployment. 
The idea of nationalization of unemploy- 
ment insurance has been dropped. Even 
so, Congress has done nothing. Sudden 
large-scale unemployment could make this 
a vital issue. 

Travel pay for displaced war workers 
is another immediate problem. The re- 
quest is that the Federal Government pay 
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the actual transportation costs of workers 
in order to help families of war workers 
get back home. Congress has balked at 
approval in the past. A sudden shortage 
of work could change that. 

Postwar housing will demand attention. 
There is need for 1,250,000 new homes a 
year in the first 10 postwar years, com- 
pared with 273,000 built annually before 
the war. A bill providing federal aid for 
slum clearance and loans to private build- 
ers will be a prime subject when Congress 
reconvenes. 


on World Agreements, Delay on Domestic Issues 


months after war ends. The Joint Tax 
Committee’s technical staff is studying a 
general postwar scale-down of individual 
income taxes which produced $19,000,000,- 
000 last year. It is reviewing excise and 
corporation taxes. There is little chance of 
any quick change in corporate profits 
taxes, now 40 per cent. But 1946 will be 
a busy tax year in Congress. 

Public works planning is admittedly 
lagging, although such a program may be 
needed to provide reconversion jobs. Pub- 
lic works accounted for a third of all con- 

struction in the years before 











LOG JAM ON THE POTOMAC 


Small business. A billion dollars has 
been proposed for loans to develop small 
businesses. Legislation to simplify loans 
for veterans so they can get credit from 
local lenders without prior Washington ap- 
proval has passed the House. But the Sen- 
ate hasn’t acted. It may later this year. 

Pay-roll! tax future must be decided be- 
fore January 1. Congress may, as in the 
past, vote to hold the employe tax at its 
present 1 per cent for another year. With- 
out such action, the tax doubles. 

General tax revision is unlikely this 
autumn. Here is one place Congress is get- 
ting ready. Tax studies continue through 
the recess, even though Mr. Truman wants 
no cutting until Japan is defeated. 

Excess-profits tax, which took $10,967,- 
000,000 from business in the 1944-45 fiscal 
year, is scheduled to be dropped within six 


the war. One program is 
ready: a $3,000,000,000, three- 
year highway-building project 
to start when war ends. 

A broadened social secu- 
rity program is before Con- 
gress. Although early passaze 
is not in prospect, the bill 
will become active this au- 
tumn. It provides: 

Disability benefits ranging 
from $5 weekly, for a tempo- 
rarily disabled worker earn- 
ing $10 a week, to $120 a 
month for a totally disabled 
family man with 40 years’ 
coverage. Retirement benefits 
would go up from the present 
$85 monthly maximum to 
$120. Coverage would be wid- 
ened to take in farmers, pro- 
fessionals, Government work- 
ers, small businessmen and 
servants. The plan would cre- 
ate health insurance, through 
which doctors would get fees, 
in part, from the Government. A $2,000,- 
000,000 public hospital and health center 
program within 10 years is projected. 

It would be financed, at the start, by an 
8 per cent pay-roll tax, split between em- 
ployers and employes and charged against 
an individual’s first $3,600 of annual in- 
come. 

Full-employment bill. Hearings will be 
resumed in October. But no action is ex- 
pected. This bill requires the White House 
to submit a periodic “job budget” to Con- 
gress on private industry’s employment 
prospects. It leaves to Congress the meth- 
ods of seeing that everybody has work. 

These are some of the things Congress 
sidetracked for foreign affairs and a vaca- 
tion. They are next in line, and can be- 
come pressing if the war and full em- 
ployment end suddenly. 
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You REMEMBER 


WHEN WE SAID— 


“FCONOMY...FOR YEARS 10 COME!” 











Today, Frank Longabaugh of Columbus, Ohio, tells how his Plymouth has met the test: 


“Plymouth’s rock-like reliability has meant plenty in my work as a stone 
company’s representative. I travel in and around our quarries and the 
construction sites of Army depots, airports, war industries. The driving 
conditions are tough but my Plymouth has been ‘taking it’ for years ... 
giving me outstanding economical service to the tune of 70,000 miles. When 
new cars are built, ’'ll want another Plymouth.” 


Plymouth defines car greatness as 
usefulness to owners. Plymouth has 
one basic policy of automobile man- 
ufacture: to always build great cars 
—and to pioneer advancements to 
make them even greater. 

Designs change, materials change 
... but the policy is unchanging. 
It lives in the minds, the sinews, the 
life-stream of the Plymouth organi- 
zation. It means thinking, planning, 


PLYMOUTH Division of 


toiling to build cars that are reliable 
and economical for years to come. 

While Plymouth factories are in 
war production, a nation-wide or- 
ganization of experienced dealers 
still backs up this policy. 

Supplied with factory-engineered 
parts, they’re at your service... 
wherever you are in the United 
States ... whatever the year of your 
great Plymouth. 
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Bay Wisely | 
BUY PLYMOUT? | 


STANDS UP BEST! 


@ 7RUE VESTEROAY —— 


PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ (NW TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


*% BUY WAR BONDS! 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 








\X) herever you turn in America, you read 
or hear promises. 


The promise of better health or greater 
beauty, of new comfort and convenience, 
the promise of new luxury and pleasure. 


Another name for this eternal promise is 
—advertising. 


When you buy an advertised product 
and find the promise to be true, you remem- 
ber the brand. That way you know how 
to obtain it again, or how to recommend it 
to others. 


Today, because demand outruns supply, 
there is a temptation for manufacturers to 
sell a sub-standard product to help fill that 
demand. It is a temptation that every repu- 
table manufacturer resists. 


Calvert’s policy, in common with that of 
every forward-looking American business, 











is that the loss of @ good name is never 
justified ... not by profit, not by expediency, 
not even by war. 


And we know that such a policy is in 
our own, as well as the public’s interest. 
For whena manufacturer lowers the quality 
of his product, you provide the penalty, 
You refuse to buy that brand again. 


The brand...the mark, symbol, or name 
that sets one manufacturer’s product apart 
from all others...is a means for keeping 
vast power in your hands. For with the 
power to buy or refuse to buy, you control 
the destinies of that product. 


With that power, vou see to it that the 
promise is kept! 


DSeosresrnrdtee Ley 


W. W. Wachtel, President 





The 6th in a new series of business messages from 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THE PRICE THAT GERMANY PAYS: 
SHIFT IN CONTINENTAL BALANCE 


Effects of ‘Big 3’ Decisions to Strip Country of Warmaking Powers 


Division of assets among 
victor nations. A close 
control of Reich economy 


The Big Three have set the pattern for 
a new Europe. Now, they have the job of 
fitting that pattern to a whole continent. 

As sketched in the Berlin Declaration, 
(see page 29), the plan of the Big Three 
calls for a new order of trade in Europe. 
The old channels, wiped out by the war, 
are to be replaced by new routes. The buy- 
ing and selling habits of half a century are 
to be altered. 

Germany, chief maker of Europe’s heavy 
goods since 1890, is to be stripped of these 
industries. It will not return to the fat 
days for its people, when Germany was the 
topmost market for farm products and raw 
materials. The German people are to be 
reduced to a living standard that conforms 
to the European average. 

The German assets are to be divided 
among creditor nations. These assets will 
provide the mainspring for the new econ- 
omy. The Big Three has arranged for the 
sheriff to sit on the German doorstep until 
the collections are made. A board of re- 
ceivers will run the country just as if it 
were a bankrupt corporation. 

At the heart of the new Europe envisaged 
by the Big Three Declaration from Berlin 
is the determination to strip Germany of 
its warmaking power, either visible or la- 
tent, and leave the German people just 





enough industry to enable them to exist 
without outside assistance. 

The Big Three pattern wipes out Ger- 
many as a big industrial nation. It estab- 
lishes an Allied Control Council, composed 
of American, British, Russian and French 
generals, as the supreme dictator of Ger- 
man life. 

In industry, any plants not needed to 
keep the German economy at a bare sub- 
sistence level will be eliminated. Russia 
will get some of these. Poland will get 
some. So will France and other countries 
that have reparations claims. Aircraft and 
ships may not be owned by Germans. 

Allied overseers will keep a close check 
on the production of metals, chemicals and 
machinery, to make certain that it con- 
forms to the peacetime needs of Germany. 
These may be swapped to other countries 
for food, of which Germany normally im- 
ports about half of what it uses. 

The old German cartels, syndicates and 
trusts, which used to divide up the world 
markets, are to be smashed. All German 
economic and financial transactions in 
international trade will be watched over 
by the Allied Control Council. 

All German external assets that have 
been moved to neutral countries and are 
not now under control of United Nations 
—such as patents that have been moved 
to Sweden and other neutral countries— 
will be taken over by the Control Council. 

Reparations provide the medium by 
which German industry will be whittled 


down. The German people are to be made 
to pay for the damage they have done 
other nations with their armies, insofar 
as this can be done. 

Russia will take what machinery and 
goods it wants from Eastern Germany, 
settling Polish claims from her share. The 
U.S., the United Kingdom, France and 
other countries will satisfy their claims 
with 75 per cent of the “surplus” machin- 
ery and equipment in Western Germany. 

In addition, Russia and Poland will take 
German property wherever it is found in 
the Balkan states and elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe. German property in Western Eu- 
rope will fall into the hands of the West- 
ern Allies. 

Twenty-five per cent of the property in 
Western Germany that is taken for repara- 
tions will go to Russia. Ten per cent of 
this will go to Russia as straight repara- 
tions. The other 15 per cent—coming from 
the metal, chemical and machine-tools in- 
dustries—will be paid for by Russia with 
food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay prod- 
ucts, petroleum products and such other 
goods as may be needed. 

Within six months, the Reparations 
Commission must decide how’ much ma- 
chinery and equipment will be moved 
from the Western zones, now occupied by 
the British, American and French troops. 
But the movement of machinery and 
equipment may start almost immediately. 

Merchant marine. The German Navy 
and merchant marine are to be divided 





" —Acme, Harris & Ewing, Wide World photos 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS: MOLOTOV, BIDAULT, BYRNES, BEVIN, WANG 
Their first job—to make peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania 


AUGUST 10, 1945 
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by the Allies. A separate commission_ of 
experts will work out plans for the use and 
disposition of the fleets. No German flag 
ships are to sail the seas for a long time 
to come. 

Gold captured by American troops on 
the drive through Germany will be held 
to the use of the Western Allies. Russia 
waived any claim to this. 

German territories. A considerable slice 
of Eastern Germany, including the rich 
farm and industrial areas of Silesia, goes 
to Poland. This rearrangement of geog- 
raphy whacks off considerable of the Ger- 
man war potential. By the same act, the 
area that through the years has supplied 
Germany’s war lords—the East Prussian 
lands of the Junkers—also goes to the 
Poles, with a portion of Russia. This wipes 
out the resources of a wealthy class of 
landowners that through many generations 
has furnished the brains for the German 
war machines. 

Shifting populations. The Junkers not 
only may have to go to work; they are 
certain to have to move out of East Prus- 
sia. Likewise, the Germans in Pomerania 
will have to move across the Oder River. 
The new Polish line extends to the Oder 
and down the Neisse. 

Germans also will have to move out of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. This will 
add several million Germans to the popula- 
tion of a whittled-down Reich that only 
rarely in recent history has ever produced 
enough food—even with its larger area— 
to feed its people. The newcomers are to 
be divided among the American, British, 
French and Russian zones. Until standing ° 
room can be found for the people that are 
being moved, the Czech, Polish and Hun- 
garian governments are being asked not 
to expel any more. 

Political Germany. Stripped of indus- 
try and territory, with several new mil- 
lions added to its population, the new 
Germany is in the tight grip of the Allied 
Control Council. That Council has the 
direct command of the Big Three to wipe 
out militarism and Nazism from among 
the German people. Rigid rules aimed at 
accomplishing this purpose are being laid 
down. 

German don’‘ts. A long list of forbidden 
things is being drawn up. This is aimed 
at wiping out the old influences. The death 
penalty is imposed upon any German 
found with arms. No military establish- 
ment of any kind is permitted. The Ger- 
mans may have no military schools, no 
cadet corps, no war veterans’ organiza- 
tions, no marching clubs, no agency of any 
kind that promotes militarism. 

No trace of the Nazi Party or any of 
its works is to be permitted. Nazi institu- 
tions are to be smashed where found. Nazi 
propaganda is forbidden. Nazi law: are 
abolished. Racial, religious or political dis- 
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criminations, such as were practiced by the 
Nazis, are forbidden. Nazi Party members 
may not hold public office, semi-public 
office or positions of responsibility in im- 
portant private undertakings. German 
teachers may not teach Nazi or militaristic 
doctrines. Nazi officials are subject to in- 
ternment. The planners of Nazi enter- 
prises are subject to trial for war crimes. 
On the plus side. In spite of the zone 
divisions, the Allied Control Council is 
endeavoring to work out plans for uniform 
treatment of the German population. No 
central German government is to be per- 
mitted for the time being, but measures 
are being taken to repair railroads and 
internal shipping, enlarge coal production, 
increase agricultural output and make 
emergency housing and utility repairs. 


THE BIG THREE 


Germany as an economic whole, with com- 
mon policies on mining, industrial produc- 
tion and allocations, agriculture, forestry 
and fishing, wages, prices, rationing, im- 
ports and exports, currency, banking, taxa- 
tion, customs, reparations, removal of war 
potentials, transportation and communi- 
cations. 

The controls are tight. The plan is to 
keep them that way until Germany has 
learned the lesson of peaceful living. Ger- 
many’s former Axis partner, Italy, is to 
get a peace treaty soon. Finland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania will follow. But 
the Germans will have to earn their way 
to a peace treaty. 

A Council of Foreign Ministers is be- 
ing set up, with France and China joining 
the United States, Great Britain and 
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- « - habits of half a century were altered 


In all areas, the declared aim is to pre- 
pare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic 
basis. Democratic-minded Germans are be- 
ing installed in places of authority. As 
much of the control work as can be done 
by them is to be put into German hands. 
Local self-government is being restored as 
fast as possible. Representative and elec- 
tive principles are being introduced. Cer- 
tain German departments—of finance, 
transport, communications, foreign trade 
and industry—are being established to 
work under the Allied Control Council. 

The rule is that, within the limits 
of military security, the Germans get 
freedom of speech, press and _ religion. 
Religious institutions are to be re- 
spected. Equal justice is to be given in 
courts. And free trade unions are to be 
permitted. 

So far as possible, the Council will treat 


Russia, to work out arrangements for 
peace with Italy and, later, with the four 
other former allies of Germany. Italy, as 
the first partner to break with the Axis, a 
contributor to the downfall of Germany 
and an ally in the war with Japan, gets 
preferred treatment. 

The Big Three agreed that Italy has 
freed itself from the Fascist regime and is 
making rapid progress toward re-estab- 
lishing a democratic government. As soon 
as this is accomplished by the five former 
Axis’ partners, the Big Three wil! support 
their applications for membership in 
United Nations. But Spain was warned 
that it must rid itself of the Franco Gov- 
ernment before it will be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

A political revolution thus is charted for 
some European countries as well as the 
economic shifting that is projected by the 
smash of industria] Germany. 
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THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE 


Full Text of Communique of ‘Big Three’ at Potsdam 


1. Report on the Tripartite Conference of Berlin 


On July 17, 1945, the President of the United States of 
America, Harry S. Truman, the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Generalissimo J. V. Stalin, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Winston S. Churchill, together with Mr. Clement R. 
Attlee, met in the Tripartite Conference of Berlin. They were 
accompanied by the foreign secretaries of the three govern- 
ments, Mr. James F. Byrnes, Mr. V. M. Molotov, and Mr. 
Anthony Eden, the Chiefs of Staff, and other advisers. 

There were nine meetings between July seventeenth and 
July twenty-fifth. The conference was then interrupted for two 
days while the results of the British general election were being 
declared. 

On July twenty-eighth Mr. Attlee returned to the confer- 
ence as Prime Minister, accompanied by the new Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ernest Bevin. Four days of fur- 
ther discussion then took place. During the course of the con- 
ference there were regular meetings of the heads of the three 
governments accompanied by the foreign secretaries, and also 
of the foreign secretaries alone. Committees appointed by the 
foreign secretaries for preliminary consideration of questions be- 
fore the conference also met daily. 

The meetings of the conference were held at the Cecilienhof 
near Potsdam. The conference ended on August 2, 1945. 

Important decisions and agreements were reached. Views 
were exchanged on a number of other questions and considera- 
tion of these matters will be continued by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers established by the conference. 

President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and Prime Minister 
Attlee leave this conference, which has strengthened the ties 
between the three governments and extended the scope of their 
collaboration and understanding, with renewed confidence that 
their governments and peoples, together with the other United 
Nations, will ensure the creation of a just and enduring peace. 


Il. Establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers 


The conference reached an agreement for the establishment 
of a Council of Foreign Ministers representing the five principal 
powers to continue the necessary preparatory work for the peace 
settlements and to take up other matters which from time to 
time may be referred to the Council by agreement of the gov- 
ernments participating in the Council. 

The text of the agreement for the establishment of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers is as follows: 


1. There shall be established a Council composed of the for- 
eign ministers of the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, France and the United States. 

2. (i) The Council shall normally meet in London, which 
shall be the permanent seat of the joint secretariat which the 
Council will form. Each of the foreign ministers will be ac- 
companied by a high-ranking deputy, duly authorized to carry 
on the work of the Council in the absence of his foreign min- 
ister, and by a small staff of technical advisers. 

(:i) The first meeting of the Council shall be held in London 
not later than September 1, 1945. Meetings may be held by 
common agreement in other capitals as may be agreed from 
time to time. 


8. (i) As its immediate important task, the Council shall be 
authorized to draw up, with a view to their submission to the 
United Nations, treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland, and to propose settlements of 
territorial questions outstanding on the termination of the war 
in Europe. The Council shall be utilized for the preparation of 
a peace settlement for Germany to be accepted by the govern- 
ment of Germany when a government adequate for the purpose 
is established. 

(ii) For the discharge of each of these tasks the Council will 
be composed of the members representing those states which 
were signatory to the terms of surrender imposed upon the 
enemy state concerned. For the purpose of the peace settle- 
ment for Italy, France shall be regarded as a signatory to the 
terms of surrender for Italy. Other members will be invited to 
participate when matters directly concerning them are under 
discussion. 

(iii) Other matters may from time to time be referred to the 
Council by agreement between the member governments. 

4. (i) Whenever the Council is considering a question of 
direct interest to a state not represented thereon, such state 
should be invited to send representatives to participate in the 
discussion and study of that question. 

(ii) The Council may adapt its procedure to the particular 
problem under consideration. In some cases it may hold its own 
preliminary discussions prior to the participation of other in- 
terested states. In other cases, the Council may convoke a for- 
mal conference of the state chiefly interested in seeking a solu- 
tion of the particular problem. 


In accordance with the decision of the conference the three 
governments have each addressed an identical invitation to 
the governments of China and France to adopt this text and to 
join in establishing the Council. ‘ 

The establishment of the Council of Foreign Ministers for 
the specific purposes named in the text will be without preju- 
dice to the agreement of the Crimea Conference that there 
should be periodic consultation among the foreign secretaries of 
the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United Kingdom. , 

The conference also considered the position of the European 
Advisory Commission in the light of the agreement to establish 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction 
that the Commission had ably discharged its principal tasks by 
the recommendations that it had furnished for the terms of 
Germany’s unconditional surrender, for the zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany and Austria, and for the inter-Allied control 
machinery in those countries. It was felt that further work of 
a detailed character for the co-ordination of Allied policy for the 
control of Germany and Austria would in future fall within the 
competence of the Allied Control Council at Berlin and the AI- 
lied Commission at Vienna. Accordingly, it was agreed to recom- 
mend that the European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 


ill. Germany 


The Allied Armies are in occupation of the whole of Ger- 
many and the German people have begun to atone for the 
terrible crimes committed under the leadership of those whom 
in the hour of their success, they openly approved and blindly 
obeyed. 


AUGUST 10, 1945 
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Agreement has been reached at this conference on the 
political and economic principles of a co-ordinated Allied 
policy toward defeated Germany during the period of Allied 
control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry out the Crimea 
Declaration on Germany. German militarism and Nazism will 
be extirpated and the Allies will take in agreement together, now 
and in the future, the other measures necessary to assure that 
Germany never again will threaten her neighbors or the peace 
of the world. 

It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the 
German people. It is the intention of the Allies that the Ger- 
man people be given the opportunity to prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis. 
If their own efforts are steadily directed to this end, it will be 
possible for them in due course to take their place among the 
free and peaceful peoples of the world. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


The Political and Economic Principles to Govern the 
Treatment of Germany in the Initial Control Period. 


A. PouiticaL PRINCIPLES 


1. In accordance with the agreement on control machinery 
in Germany, supreme authority in Germany is exercised on in- 
structions from their respective governments, by the Com- 
manders in Chief of the armed forces of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the French Republic, each in his own zone of 
accupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, in their capacity as members of the Control Council. 

2. So far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of treat- 
ment of the German population throughout Germany. 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the 
Control Council shall be guided are: 

(i) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many and the elimination or control of all German industry 
that could be used for military production. To these ends: 


(a) All German land, naval and air’ forces, the S. S., 
S. A., S. D., and Gestapo, with all their organizations, staffs 
and institutions, including the General Staff, the Officers’ 
Corps, Reserve Corps, military schools, war veterans’ or- 
ganizations and all other military and quasi-military organ- 
ization, together with all clubs and associations which serve 
to keep alive the military tradition in Germany, shall be 
completely and finally abolished in such manner as per- 
manently to prevent the revival or reorganization of Ger- 
man militarism and Nazism. 

(b) All arms, ammunition and implements of war and 
all specialized facilities for their production shall be held 
at the disposal of the Allies or destroyed. The maintenance 
and production of all aircraft and all arms, ammunition 
and implements of war shall be prevented. 


(ii) To convince the German people that they have suf- 
fered a total military defeat and that they cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for what they have brought upon themselves, since 
their own ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance 
have destroyed German economy and made chaos and suffering 
inevitable. 

(iii) To destroy the National Socialist Party and _ its 
affiliated and supervised organizations, to dissolve all Nazi 
institutions, to ensure that they are not revived in any 
form, and to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or 
propaganda. 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German 


political life on a democratic basis and for eventual peaceful 
co-operation in international life by Germany. 

4. All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hit- 
ler regime or established discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, or political opinion shall be abolished. No such dis- 
criminations, whether legal, administrative or otherwise, shall 
be tolerated. 

5. War criminals and those who have participated in plan- 
ning or carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in 
atrocities or war crimes shall be arrested and brought to judg- 
ment. Nazi leaders, influential Nazi supporters and high offi- 
cials of Nazi organizations and institutions and any other per- 
sons dangerous to the occupation or its objectives shall be ar- 
rested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi party who have been more than 
nominal participants in its activities and all other persons hostile 
to Allied purposes shall be removed from public and semi-pub- 
lic office, and from positions of responsibility in important pri- 
vate undertakings. Such persons shall be replaced by persons 
who, by their political and moral qualities, are deemed capable 
of assisting in developing genuine democratic institutions in 
Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely to 
eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to make possible 
the successful development of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in accordance with 
the principles of democracy, of justice under law, and of equal 
rights for all citizens without distinction of race, nationality or 
religion. 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany should be di- 
rected towards the decentralization of the political structure 
and the development of local responsibility. To this end: 

(i) Local self-government shall be restored throughout Ger- 
many on democratic principles and in particular through elec- 
tive councils as rapidly as is consistent with military security 
and the purposes of military occupation; 

(ii) All democratic political parties with rights of assembly 
and of public discussion shall be allowed and encouraged 
throughout Germany; 

(iii) Representative and elective principles shall be intro- 
duced into regional, provincial and state (land) administration 
as rapidly as may be justified by the successful application of 
these principles in local self-government; 

(iv) For the time being no central German government shall 
be established. Notwithstanding this, however, certain essen- 
tial central German administrative departments, headed by 
state secretaries, shall be established, particularly in the fields 
of finance, transport, communications, foreign trade and in- 
dustry. Such departments will act under the direction of the 
Control Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, 
freedom of speech, press and religion shall be permitted, and re- 
ligious institutions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the 
maintenance of military security, the formation of free trade 
unions shall be permitted. 


B. Economic PRINCIPLES 


11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition and implements of war as well as 
all types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and 
prevented. Production of metals, chemicals, machinery and 
other items that are directly necessary to a war economy shall 
be rigidly controlled and restricted to Germany’s approved 
postwar peacetime needs to meet the objectives stated in para- 
graph 15. Productive capacity not needed for permitted pro- 
duction shall be removed in accordance with the reparations 

(Continued on page 33) 
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In Complete Agreement 


A nationwide survey, embracing the owners of 
some three million cars, reveals the significant 
fact that Cadillac owners lead all others in loyalty 
to the cars they are driving today. 

Percentage-wise, more of them said they would 
“repeat” on their present cars, when they are again 
ready to buy, than did the owners of any other 
among the seventeen leading makes. 

And while this was found to be true with regard 
to Cadillac owners everywhere, we feel that it is 
especially so with regard to our owners who are 
serving with the armed forces. For in addition to 
the satisfaction which they have derived from their 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


own Cadillacs—they have also witnessed the splen- 
did performance of Cadillac-built equipment on 
fighting fronts around the world. 

They know how Cadillac cars perform on the 
highway—and they know how Cadillac equipment 
stands up on the battlefield. Such dual proof would 
lead naturally to a very firm conviction as to 
Cadillac supremacy. 

Cadillac will always be built to the same high 
standards which have placed them first in this 
nationwide survey of owner loyalty. The Cadillac 
tradition will continue to be ... “Craftsmanship 
a Creed—Accuracy a Law.” 


- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 
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“Armed only othe my trusty aeounlien: I was headed over the Hump from 

India to China to get on-the-spot news. Every time I looked at that 19,000-foot 

rockpile, I couldn’t help thinking, ‘Is this trip necessary?’ But when they loaded 

us into a Curtiss Commando, I felt better. That really is a great airplane. I’ve 

seen Commandos carry 6 x 6 trucks, bomber engines, and hordes of Chinese troops. cA \ \ 
And they made it, through weather that even grounded the birds. But here’s the Z 
pay-off. One of those unarmed Commandos actually outdove a Jap Zero! With the \ Vp 
Nip on its tail, that big ship went into a 405-mile-an-hour power dive, and beat 

that fast fighter to a cloud bank below. Believe me, when a giant transport plane 

---never built for high-speed power dives...can take one like that...that’s news!” 


THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT ee 


Corsages From the Sky. The corsages and 
bouquets that you buy stay lovely much 
longer when they are shipped by air. And 
the Curtiss Commando offers 526 cubic feet im 
f of cargo space, in which temperatures are . 
: controlled to prevent freezing. For the ane 
florist, that means less spoilage and more na 
MOSCRIP MILLER 


profit. And for you,there’s a fresher, better buy! 
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Tomorrow's Great Airliner 
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(Continued from page 30) 

plan recommended by the Allied Commission on reparations and 
approved by the governments concerned or if not removed shall 
be destroyed. . 

12. At the earliest practicable date, the German economy 
shall be decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present 
excessive concentration of economic power as exemplified in 
particular by cartels, syndicates, trusts and other monopolistic 
arrangements. 

13. In organizing the German economy, primary emphasis 
shall be given to the development of agriculture and peaceful 
domestic industries. 

14. During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated 
as a single economic unit. To this end common policies shall be 
established in regard to: 

(a) Mining and industrial production and allocations; 

(b) Agriculture, forestry and fishing: 

(c) Wages, prices and rationing: 

(d) Import and export programs for Germany as a 
whole; 

(e) Currency and banking, central taxation and cus- 
toms; 

(f) Reparation and 

(g) Transportation 


removal of industrial war potential; 
and communications. 


In applying these policies account shall be taken, where ap- 


propriate, of varying local conditions. 
15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon 
economy but only to the extent necessary: 


the German 

(a) To carry out programs of industrial disarmament 
and demilitarization, of reparations, and of approved ex- 
ports and imports. 

(b) To assure the production and maintenance of goods 
and services required to meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and displaced persons in Germany and essential to 
maintain in Germany average living standards not exceed- 
living of European 
all European coun- 
and the Union of 


ing the average of the standards of 

countries. (European countries means 

tries excluding the United Kingdom 

Soviet Socialist Republics.) 

(c) To ensure in the manner determined by the Con- 
trol Council the equitable distribution of essential com- 
modities between the several zones so as to produce a bal- 
anced economy throughout Germany and reduce the need 
for imports. 

(d) To control German industry and all economic and 
financial international transactions, including exports and 
imports, with the aim of preventing Germany from develop- 
ing a war potential and of achieving the other objectives 
named herein. 

(e) To control all German public or private scientific 
bodies, research and experimental institutions, laboratories, 
et cetera, connected with economic activities. 

16. In the imposition and maintenance of economic controls 
established by the Control Council, German administrative 
machinery shall be created and the German authorities shall be 
required to the fullest extent practicable to proclaim and as- 
sume administration of such controls. Thus it should be brought 
home to the German people that the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of such controls and any breakdown in these con- 
trols will rest with themselves. Any German controls which 
may run counter to the objectives of occupation will be pro- 
hibited. 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 

a) To effect essential repair of transport; 

(b) To enlarge coal production; 

(c) To maximize agricultural output; and 
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(d) To effect emergency repair of housing and essential 
utilities. 

18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Control Council 
to exercise control and the power of disposition over German- 
owned external assets not already under the control of United 
Nations which have taken part in the war against Germany. 

19. Payment of reparations should leave enough resources to 
enable the German people to subsist without external as- 
sistance. In working out the economic balance of Germany the 
necessary means must be provided to pay for imports approved 
by the Control Council in Germany. The proceeds of exports 
from current production and stocks shall be available in the 
first place for payment for such imports. 


The above clause will not apply to the equipment and prod- 
ucts referred to in paragraphs 4(A) and 4(B) of the Repara- 
tions Agreement. 


IV. Reparations From Germany 


In accordance with the Crimea decision that Germany be 
compelled to compensate to the greatest possible extent for 
the loss and suffering that she has caused to the United Na- 
tions and for which the German people cannot escape re- 
sponsibility, the following agreement on reparations was 
reached: 

1. Reparation claims of the U. S. S. R. shall be met by re- 
movals from the zone of Germany occupied by the U.S. S. R. 
and from appropriate German external assets. 

2. The U.S. S. R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims 
of Poland from its own share of reparations. 

$3. The reparation claims of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries entitled to reparations shall be 
met from the western zones and from appropriate German ex- 
ternal assets. 

+. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S. R. 
from its own zone of occupation, the U.S. S. R. shall receive ad- 
ditionally from the western zones: 

(A) 15 per cent of such usable and complete industrial capi- 
tal equipment, in the first place from the metallurgical, chemi- 
cal and machine manufacturing industries, as is unnecessary for 
the German peace economy and should be removed from the 
western zones of Germany, in exchange for an equivalent value 
of food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum 
products, and such other commodities as may be agreed upon. 

(B) 10 per cent of such industrial capital equipment as is 
unnecessary for the German peace economy and should be re- 
moved from the western zones, to be transferred to the Soviet 
Government on reparations account without payment or ex- 
change of any kind in return. 

Removals of equipment as provided in (A) and (B) above 
shall be made simultaneously. 

5. The amount of equipment to be removed from the west- 
ern zones on account of reparations must be determined within 
six months from now at the latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin as 
soon as possible and shall be completed within two years from 
the determination specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of 
products covered by 4(A) above shall begin as soon as possible 
and shall be made by the U. S. S. R. in agreed installments 
within five years of the date hereof. The determination of the 
amount and character of the industrial capital equipment un- 
necessary for the German peace economy and therefore avail- 
able for reparations shall be made by the Control Council un- 
der policies fixed by the Allied Commission on Reparations, 
with the participation of France, subject to the final approval 















of the zone commander in the zone from which the equipment 
is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment sub- 
ject to removal, advance deliveries shall be made in respect of 
such equipment as will be determined to be eligible for delivery 
in accordance with the procedure set forth in the last sentence 
of paragraph 6. 7 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in respect of 
reparations to shares of German enterprises which are located 
in the western zones of occupation in Germany as well as to 
German foreign assets in all countries except those specified in 
paragraph 9 below. 

9. The governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America renounce their claims in respect of repara- 
tions to shares of German enterprises which are located in the 
astern zone of occupation in Germany, as well as to Germau 
foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to gold cap- 
tured by the Allied troops in Germany. 


V. Disposal of the German Navy and Merchant Marine 


The conference agreed in principle upon arrangements for the 
use and disposal of the surrendered German fleet and merchant 
ships. It was decided that the three governments would appoint 
experts to work out together detailed plans to give effect to the 
agreed principles. A further joint statement will be published 
simultaneously by the three governments in due course. 


VI. City of Koenigsberg and the Adjacent Area 


The conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Govern- 
ment that pending the final determination of territorial ques- 
tions at the peace settlement the section of the western frontier 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which is adjacent to 
the Baltic Sea should pass from a point on the eastern shore of 
the Bay of Danzig to the east, north of Braunsberg-Goldap, to 
the meeting point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish Re- 
public and East Prussia. 

The conference has agreed in principle to the proposal of the 
Soviet Government concerning the ultimate transfer to the 
Soviet Union of the City of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent 
to it as described above subject to expert examination of the 
actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the British Prime 
Minister have declared that they will support the proposal of 
the conference at the forthcoming peace settlement. 


Vil. War Criminals 


The three governments have taken note of the discussions 
which have been proceeding in recent weeks in London be- 
tween British, United States. Soviet and French representatives 
with a view to reaching agreement on the methods of trial of 
those major war criminals whose crimes under the Moscow 
Declaration of October, 19483, have no particular geographical 
localization. The three governments reaffirm their intention 
to bring those criminals to swift and sure justice. They hope 
that the negotiations in London will result in speedy agreement 
being reached for this purpose, and they regard it as a matter 
of great importance that the trial of those major criminals 
should begin at the earliest possible date. The first list of de- 
fendants will be published before September first. 


Vill. Austria 


The conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the extension of the authority of the Austrian Pro- 
visional Government to all of Austria. 
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The three governments agreed that they were prepared to ex- 
amine this question after the entry of the British and American 
forces into the City of Vienna. 


IX. Poland 


The conference considered questions relating to the Polish 
Provisional Government and the western boundary of Poland, 

On the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
they defined their attitude in the following statement: 


A—We have taken note with pleasure of the agreement 
reached among representative Poles from Poland and abroad 
which has made possible the formation, in accordance with the 
decisions reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity recognized by the three 
powers. The establishment by the British and United States 
governments of diplomatic relations with the Polish Provi- 
sional Government has resulted in the withdrawal of their 
recognition from the former Polish Government in London, 
which no longer exists. 

The British and United States governments have taken 
measures to protect the interest of the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment as the recognized government of the Polish State in 
the property belonging to the Polish State located in their ter- 


_ritories and under their control, whatever the form of this prop- 


erty may be. They have further taken measures to prevent 
alienation to third parties of such property. All proper facili- 
ties will be given to the Polish Provisional Government for the 
exercise of the ordinary legal remedies for the recovery of any 
property belonging to the Polish State which may have been 
wrongfully alienated. 

The three powers are anxious to assist the Polish Provi- 
sional Government in facilitating the return to Poland as soon 
as practicable of all Poles abroad who wish to go, including 
members of the Polish armed forces and the merchant marine. 
They expect that those Poles who return home shall be ac- 
corded personal and property rights on the same basis as all 
Polish citizens. 

The three powers note that the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment in accordance with the decisions of the Crimea Confer- 
ence has agreed to the holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
ballot in which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have 
the right to take part and to put forward candidates, and that 
representatives of the Allied press shall énjoy full freedom to 
report to the world upon developments in Poland before and 
during the elections. 

B—The following agreement was reached on the western 
frontier of Poland: 

In conformity with the agreement on Poland reached at the 
Crimea Conference the three heads of government have sought 
the opinion of the Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity in regard to the accession of territory in the North and 
West which Poland should receive. The President of the Na- 
tional Council of Poland and members of the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity have been received at the con- 
ference and have fully presented their views. The three heads 
of government reaffirm their opinion that the final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should await the peace set- 
tlement. 

The three heads of government agree that, pending the final 
determination of Poland’s western frontier, the former German 
territories east of a line running from the Baltic Sea im- 
mediately west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder 
River to the confluence of the western Neisse River and along 
the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, including that 
portion of East Prussia not placed under the administration of 
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the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with the 
understanding reached at this conference and including the 
area of the former Free City of Danzig, shall be under the ad- 
ministration of the Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany. 


X. Conclusion of Peace Treaties and Admission to the 
United Nations Organization 


The conference agreed upon the following statement of com- 
mon policy for establishing, as soon as possible, the conditions 
of lasting peace after victory in Europe: 

The three governments consider it desirable that the present 
anomalous position of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and 
Rumania should be terminated by the conclusion of peace 
treaties. They trust that the other interested Allied govern- 
ments will share these views. 

For their part the three governments have included the 
preparation of a peace treaty for Italy as the first among the 
immediate important tasks to be undertaken by the new Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. Italy was the first of the Axis powers 
to break with Germany, to whose defeat she has made a ma- 
terial contribution, and has now joined with the Allies in the 


' struggle against Japan. Italy has freed herself from the Fascist 


regime and is making good progress towards the re-establish- 
ment of a democratic government and institutions. The con- 
clusion of such a peace treaty with a recognized and demo- 
cratic Italian government will make it possible for the three 
governments to fulfill their desire to support an application 
from Italy for membership of the United Nations. 

The three governments have also charged the Council of 
Foreign Ministers with the task of preparing peace treaties for 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and Rumania. The conclusion of 
peace treaties with recognized democratic governments in these 
states will also enable the three governments to support appli- 
cations from them for membership of the United Nations. The 
three governments agree to examine each separately in the near 
future, in the light of the conditions then prevailing, the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with Finland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary to the extent possible prior to the con- 
clusion of peace treaties with those countries. 

The three governments have no doubt that in view of the 
changed conditions resulting from the termination of the war in 
Europe, representatives of the Allied press will enjoy full free- 
dom to report to the world upon developments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

As regards the admission of other states into the United Na- 
tions Organization, Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations declares that: 

“1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving states who accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the 
Organizations, are able and willing to carry out these ob- 
ligations; 

“2. The admission of any such state to membership in 
the United Nations will be effected by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council.” 

The three governments, so far as they are concerned, will 
support applications for membership from those states which 
have remained neutral during the war and which fulfill the 
qualifications set out above. 

The three governments feel bound however to make it clear 
that they for their part would not favor any application for 
membership put forward by the present Spanish Government, 
which, having been founded with the support of the Axis 
powers, does not, in view of its origins, its nature, its record 


> 


and its close association with the aggressor states, possess the 
qualifications necessary to justify such membership. 


XI. Territorial Trusteeships 


The conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning trusteeship territories as defined in the de- 
cision of the Crimea Conference and in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. 

After an exchange of views on this question it was decided 
that the disposition of any former Italian territories was one 
to be decided in connection with the preparation of a peace 
treaty for Italy and that the question of Italian territory would 
be considered by the September Council of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs. 


XIl. Revised Allied Control Commission Procedure in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary 


The three governments took note that the Soviet repre- 
sentatives on the Allied Control Commissions in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary, have communicated to their United 
Kingdom and United States colleagues proposals for improving 
the work of the Control Commission, now that hostilities in 
Europe have ceased. 

The three governments agreed that the revision of the pro- 
cedures of the Allied Control Commissions in these countries 
would now be undertaken, taking into account the interests 
and responsibilities of the three governments which together 
presented the terms of armistice to the respective countries, 
and accepting as a basis the agreed proposals. 


XIll. Orderly Transfers of German Populations 


The conference reached the following agreement on the re- 
moval of Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary: 

The three governments having considered the question in all 
its aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of German 
populations, or elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, will have to be undertaken. They agree 
that any transfers that take place should be effected in an 
orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans into Germany 
would increase the burden already resting on the occupying au- 
thorities, they consider that the Allied Control Council in Ger- 
many should in the first instance examine the problem with 
special regard to the question of the equitable distribution of 
these Germans among the several zones of occupation. They are 
accordingly instructing their respective representatives on the 
Control Council to report to their governments as soon as pos- 
sible the extent to which such persons have already entered 
Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to 
submit an estimate of the time and rate at which further trans- 
fers could be carried out, having regard to the present situa- 
tion in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the Control Council in Hungary are at the same 
time being informed of the above, and are being requested 
meanwhile to suspend further expulsions pending the examina- 
tion by the governments concerned of the report from their 
representatives on the Control Council. 


XIV. Military Talks 


During the conference there were meetings between the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three governments on military matters of 
common interest. 

Approved: 
J. V. STALIN 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 
C. R. ATTLEE 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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History is repeating itself. Swayed by bitterness re- 
sulting from the unconscionable conduct and cruelty 
of the Nazi regime, the victors have imposed upon the 
German people a punishment that can only promote 
unrest, anarchy and economic chaos in Central Eu- 
rope. The commitment to this course was made at 
Yalta. It was consummated at Potsdam. 

This is what victors in war usually do. 

It is what Germany did in 1870 when she defeated 
France and took away the French provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine and tried to make them German. 

It was what the Allies did when they imposed on 
Germany in 1919 an impossible burden of reparations, 
depriving Germany of all her colonies and overseas 
trade and then giving scant support to the Weimar 
Republic. After five years, that republic went finan- 
cially bankrupt, economic distress prevailed through- 
out Germany and the soil was readily cultivated for 
the rise in 1933 of Hitler, National Socialism, and the 
evil genius of a German General Staff which from 
the days of 1919 had eagerly awaited its opportunity. 

Within fifteen years after the Versailles Treaty was 
signed, the Allies, wearied by the financial and eco- 
nomic burdens of World War I, became weary also of 
trying to police Germany. A frustrated German peo- 
ple, embittered by the kind of peace terms they had 
received—which most of the world, incidentally, 
thought were mild—rose up behind the first leader who 
promised them emancipation from foreign domination. 

The problem today is parallel—only it may not 
take fifteen years to bring on the crisis this time. 

Poland is to be given sovereignty over German areas 
she does not want. German populations inside Polish 
and Russian boundary lines will provide the same 
basis for a revenge movement that Alsace-Lorraine 
provided for the French people. It is now planned to 
remove tens of thousands of Germans—men, women 
and children—from their homes and possessions, and 
this makes it worse than Alsace-Lorraine. 

Nations cannot be incarcerated: Armies, of 
course, can be subjugated. It takes four or five years 
and costs enormously in lives and resources, but it can 
be done. Peace treaties with severe terms also can be 
written promptly and accepted by the government of 
the defeated people. But patriotism and love of coun- 
try are never conquered. On the contrary, the urge to 
martyrdom becomes even more intense if injustice is 


REVENGE—BUT NOT PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


LL! 


perpetuated. We should not deceive ourselves about 
the facts of human nature. A nation of people cannot 
be incarcerated like an individual. 

For. a few years the German people will be passive 
and will not offer resistance. There will be those who 
will “collaborate” with the Allies just as there were 
“collaborationists” in France with the Axis regime. 
Here and there there will be manifestations of the 
“underground” and in due time the pattern which the 
French people followed when the Germans occupied 
their land may be expected. Soon the “underground” 
movement will absorb more and more of our attention. 
Occupying armies, to be sure, will have to be kept in 
Germany for many years to come. 

Modification is inevitable: As for the reparations 
program, it was written evidently to meet the popular 
demand and emotional feeling in the countries which 
have suffered at the hands of the Nazis. Possibly the 
political leaders of the Allied governments feel they 


would not dare to make any other kind of peace now ; 


and that subsequently—if Germany ‘‘behaves’’—the 
terms can be modified. 

But the difficulty is that Germany’s trend toward a 
peace-loving status in the family of nations will be 
fixed in the early years. Prejudices will be formed. The 
youth of tomorrow can never be, taught that foreign 
domination of Germany’s life is desirable or just. In- 
dustrial resources will be destroyed. Poverty will re- 
sult. The reparations plan, on the whole, will prove as 
impractical as the plan adopted after World War I. 

In the first five years of the Weimar Republic, Ger- 
many lost vast quantities of coal, machinery and roll- 
ing stock to the reparations account. It was a body 
blow to the struggling republic from which democratic 
Germany never recovered. Fascism began in 1933 to 
restore German industry by forced labor and to rearm 
while the Allied democracies were asleep or indifferent ! 
or absorbed, as we were, in spending billions for leaf- 
raking instead of for aircraft carriers. 

Today the emphasis is not on money reparations 
but on the tools and resources of the defeated country. 
Germany is to be “deindustrialized” and forced into 
agriculture. Here we have a nation of 60,000,000 per- 
sons whose virility on the field of battle and whose 
skill in the laboratories of science are conceded, and 
yet the representatives of the Allied governments for- 
mally sentence such a nation to indefinite servitude in 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 4 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ oe 
VOLTAIRE 
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occupations wholly different from their accustomed 
pursuits. This is not to be a voluntary but an involun- 
tary transformation—at the point of a gun. 

Will this make the German people friendly toward 
the Allies? Will it make them hate the Allies more—or 
less? Will it start the ingenious and devilish minds of 
zealous Germans to thinking about ways and means 
of inventing gases and jet planes and rocket bombs 
for the next war, or will it turn them to thoughts of 
kindliness and reconciliation toward their fellow man? 

Will the program set forth in the Potsdam com- 
munique make the German people feel that they are a 
part of a Christian or a pagan world? Will they regard 
all the talk and promises of non-enslavement and “no 
vengeance” as empty while they face the realities of 
involuntary servitude? 

The peoples of the world want peace—not more 
bloodshed. They have entrusted to their leaders the 
task of reconciliation but they read today a com- 


» munique which says: 


“Payment of reparations should leave enough 
resources to enable the German people to subsist 
without external assistance. In working out the 
economic balance of Germany the necessary 
means must be provided to pay for imports ap- 
proved by the Control Council in Germany. The 
proceeds of exports from current production and 
stocks shall be available in the first place for 
payment for such imports.” 

Impractical to administer: What does all this 
mean? Where is the line to be drawn? Who are the 
master minds to determine how far Germany shall be 
deprived of one lung, a portion of her stomach and 
some of the sinew in her muscles and any other tissues 
just so long as the heart isn’t permitted to stop beat- 
ing? Oxygen is not to be supplied from the outside. 


: This is an impossible program to administer. Who 


can manage the economy of a nation like Germany? 
Hitler couldn’t do it with all the power of totalitarian- 
ism and its coercive measures. He had to embark on 
awar program to get full employment. 

But, it will be argued, the terms are harsh because 
German people are warlike, their natures cannot be 
changed, they cannot be taught to be peaceful. Is that 
the experience we have had with the millions of Ger- 
Mans in our midst? Have we ever had the slightest 
difficulty assimilating Germans? Have not their skills 


Allies are again imposing on the conquered punitive terms which 
ultimately breed wars—Reparations plan undefined—Only the victors 
can break the vicious circle of revenge and counter-revenge. 


and scientific achievements been employed usefully in 
America? To ask such questions is to answer them. 

Some constructive achievements: The Potsdam 
agreement has in it constructive decisions on other 
subjects. The plan, for instance, for a Council of 
Ministers representing the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, China and France is an excellent substi- 
tute for the “Big Three” conferences. 

Likewise, the hint to Spain to liberalize her gov- 
ernment will, it may be expected, bring about a re- 
constitution there though it is hoped the Potsdam 
communique is not a direct invitation to revolution 
and bloodshed and another Civil War. The restora- 
tion of France and Italy to rightful places in the 
family of nations and the encouragement given to 
smaller countries that they may join the United Na- 
tions is to be commended. 

The plan to strip Germany of war weapons and 
arms is sound. Germany must be deprived of any 
army, navy and air force. Industries usable primarily 
for war can be and should be destroyed. But con- 
vertible industries that can provide a chance for eco- 
nomic sustenance and a chance to give a nation eco- 
nomic balance should not be destroyed even if it means 
foregoing a substantial portion of reparations. 

Russia is to get the major share of reparations. 
The Russian people have sacrificed beyond any other 
nation. They, like the other peoples of the world, 
are entitled to security and an era of peace. But it 
may be doubted whether the way to peace is by re- 
venge that merely stimulates a demand for counter- 
revenge, reprisal and ultimately war. 

For no nation can win an absolute victory and be 
sure of peace thereafter. Some day the world will 
discover that peace without punishments that stir 
up a new spirit of revenge among the conquered peo- 
ples is the only way to bring reconciliation and an 
enduring friendship. Woodrow Wilson once called for 
“peace without victory,” only to be scorned and 
shouted down. Evidently the wisdom contained in the - 
philosophy of Jesus has been discarded today for the 
material concepts of an embittered age. 

This era is doomed perhaps to find out only by 
sad experience that it is the victor who must break 
the vicious circle of revenge and counter-revenge and 
build up the faith of conquered peoples in the right- 
eousness of their conquerors. 
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e « e and first in quality when 
produced by our molecular stills 


Among the first of the vitamins to be discovered and to prove 
its usefulness as an adjunct to the human diet— 

Vitamin A, nevertheless, has provided some painful head- 
aches for users in the foods and pharmaceuticals industries. It 
did, until DPI perfected the molecular distillation process of 
concentrating vitamin A with its natural stable esters intact. 

One ditticulty was that vitamin A is basically a product of 
nature. |:s most accessible commercial source is the liver oil of 
various tish, and the different fish liver oils differ widely in vita- 
min A potency. Also, the most desirable fish are not always willing 
to be caught on schedules planned by mere man. 

The DPI molecular distillation process can provide high quality, 
high potency vitamin A concentrates even from low potency oils. 
Thus it helps to stabilize a naturally unstable industry. 

This success of molecular distillation in processing vitamin A 
is Challenging industrial chemists to experiment further with this 
revolutionary new tool. They are learning its usefulness in the 
processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals, including many 
so-called “undistillable” substances. Molecular distillation may 
be of great value to you. We invite you to write for additional 
information. 
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_Question_. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


Should the Allies treat Emperor 
Hirohito as a war criminal? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to the treatment to be ac- 
corded the Emperor of Japan by the 
Allies after victory, The United States 
News asked experts, professors and 
correspondents on Far Eastern affairs 
for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


James Grafton Rogers 


Georgetown, Colo.; Trustee, World Peace 
Foundation; Former Assistant Secretary of 
State; Chairman, Committee on Interna- 
tional Law, American Bar Association, 


answers: 


It is desirable to see preserved some 
government in Japan. The complete col- 
lapse of any authority, any succession, has 
had many disadvantages in Germany. A 
nation must find its own way, for good or 
evil. We should control Germany and 
Japan for purposes which need sharp defi- 
nition, but our intervention in the daily 
management of life can only make a 
people perverse, develop fables of cruelty 
and oppression, and build up resistance. 

“My country, right or wrong” is the 
impulse of every people and not merely 
our own. The old imperial house may be 
the mildest element—the one nearest the 
simple man in Japan, saturated as is the 
whole nation with military tradition. 

We can no more run Japan than run a 
hawk in a cage. We can clip its wings and 
blunt its claws, but not alter its ways or 
emotions. Let’s leave somebody to run it. 


John A. Goette 


Lakeside, Ohio; Correspondent, Author, 
Lecturer; With Japanese Army, Sino-Jap- 
anese Shanghai Warfare, 1932, and in 
North China Campaign, 1937-41, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Japanese defeat inevitably means Hi- 
rohito’s dethronement. America, Britain, 
China, Japan were all signatories in 1901 
to a protocol settling China’s Boxer Upris- 
ing, which is an excellent precedent for the 
punishment of the Japanese civilian and 
military war guilty. The Allies named the 
guilty, whereupon China’s Empress Dow- 
ager, by Imperial decree, instructed some 
officials to commit suicide. Others were 
executed and the remainder were exiled. 

Following such a precedent, Hirohito 
would rescript punishment of the Japanese 
we select, his grounds being that they mis- 
led him, thereby saving us troublesome 
trials, saving us creation of historical mar- 


. 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS 


























“THE FORD SHOW.” Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and 
chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2 P.M., E.W.T.; 
1 P.M,, C.W.T.; 12 M., M.W.T.; 11 A.M., P.W.T. 


FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


ORD TRUCK engineering has 
a... had three main goals: 
better performance and endurance, 
lower operating cost and easy, eco- 
nomical servicing. 


Ford service-economy is founded 
on high-precision manufacture, with 
accuracy standards measured in mil- 
lionths of an inch by means of -Ford 
Johansson Gage Blocks. This provides 
a better truck to begin with, and 
makes repair parts fit. 


Ford design cuts service costs, too. 
The engine bearings, valves, water 
pumps, distributors, need but little 
attention and are easy to ‘‘get at.”’ 
Ford rear axles are full-floating — no 


3 TRUCK - ENGINEERED a 


TRUCK -BUILT e 


N THE ROAD - on more 


jobs-for more good reasons! 








load on the axle shafts. Clutches and 
transmissions are extra-sturdy and of 
exceptional capacity. Universals are 
of long-lived needle bearing type. 
Ford hydraulic brakes are big, with 
heavy, score-resistant cast drums. 
Ford frames and springs are always 
designed with generous capacity for 
their rated loads. 


Under government allocation, 
present production of Ford Trucks 
is necessarily limited, as to types, 
quantities and equipment, for essential 
civilian needs. See your near-by Ford 
Truck dealer for friendly counsel in 
obtaining official certification of your 
requirements. 


BY TRUCK MEN 
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A dynamometer, ma’am, is a new development I used in 
the Army. It takes all the guesswork out of finding what’s 
wrong with your car. It accurately measures your car’s per- 
formance under actual driving conditions, and shows ex- 
actly what’s wrong in a very few minutes. 


After we know what’s wrong we fix it and then tune your 
car to its top performance under actual driving conditions. 
You can see the improvement on the MOTO-MIRROR dials 
and know the right thing’s been done. 


In the Army we had to know that combat vehicles were 
in tip-top shape. If they weren’t, we had to find the trouble 
right now and be sure it was fixed. I know from experience 
how much better and quicker this can be done with a 
MOTO-MIRROR, and that’s why I ordered one the min- 
ute I got back. 


The name “MOTO-MIRROR’—tells the story —It accu- 
rately “reflects” the mechanical condition of your car. I 
know my customers appreciate the better service that 
MOTO-MIRROR will make possible—once they see the 
difference. 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 
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STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 





















the punishments are effected, Hirohito 
would then rescript himself from the 
throne, naming his successor or terminat- 
ing Imperial rule as the United Nations 
policy then dictates. Thereafter, the per- 
sonal fate of the dethroned Hirohito would 
be of no political importance. 


Admiral S. S. Robison 


(Ret.); Pine Beach, N.J.; Superintendent, 
Admiral Farragut Academy; Commander, 
Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, 1917-18, 
Commander, U.S. Fleet, 1925-26; Super. 
intendent, U.S. Naval Academy, 1928, 


answers: 

My opinian is “no.” The less we inter. 
fere with Japanese internal governing 
methods, the better. Policing and _ con- 
tinuous inspection of every kind of Ger- 
man activity is feasible; not so Japan— 
primarily and principally on account of 
language. Whereas confining Japanese en- 
tirely within their own borders is_prac- 
ticable, which,.to some extent, lessens the 
necessity for individual policing. 


William J. Hail 


Wooster, Ohio; Professor of History, Col- 
lege of Wooster; Member, Faculties of Im- 
perial Naval College, Japan, 1900-01 and 
College of Yale in China, 1906-1928, 


answers: 

Should a staggering and humiliating de- 
feat lead the Japanese themselves to revo- 
lution and to the overthrow of their in- 
perial system it would be most regrettable, 
for the throne has been, for almost two 
thousand years, the source of authority 
even though civil or military families have 
usually controlled it. 

But for the United Nations to force its 
destruction would be folly. By doing so we 
should remove a stabilizing force, sacrifice 
the opportunity to encourage a true consti- 
tutional monarchy like Great Britain’s, 
and, by making martyrs of their sacrosanct 
line of Emperors, plant a lasting bitter- 
ness in Japanese hearts which, to my mind, 
would not disappear for generations. 


Elmer Louis Kayser 


Washington, D.C.; Dean, The George 
Washington University; Writer and Lecturer 
on International Affairs, 


answers: 


While the Emperor, Hirohito, might 
quite properly be treated as a war crimi- 
nal, he at least should not be treated as 
the war criminal. Some discussion is doing 
much to confuse the issue by setting up 
the Emperor apparently as the scapegoat. 
Unfortunately, the blame is not this easy 
to fix. While the Emperor’s name occurs 
with unpleasing repetition in the utter- 
ances of Japanese, it is largely a part of a 
facade. The real war criminals are to be 
found not in the Imperial Palace, but in 
places similar to those where we find them 
in other Axis areas. 
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“THE ROCK,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


4°" anp MAIN 


To millions of Americans, the Rock of 
Gibraltar today marks a seaway cross- 
roads, nearly as familiar as a busy cor- 
ner in their own home town. 

War has taught us once again that 
the wind-swept highways of the sea 
are important extensions of 10,000 U.S. 
Main Streets. 

Along those ocean routes, our na- 
tional defense and vital commerce can 
be maintained with sufficient U. S.-flag 
merchant shipping. 

This war gave us time to build the 
vast fleets of freighters, tankers and 
transports our Navy and Army need 
to carry the fighting far from our 


¥.W. AYER @ SON 


shores. Flying our flag, they can be 
our best insurance against another war. 

In peacetime, the same privately 
owned all-American merchant ship- 
ping is assurance of control over our 
foreign trade . the thousands of 
things we import to eat or wear or 
use, the billions of dollars of farm, 
factory and mine products that we 
sell abroad. 

Fortunately, a far-seeing Congress, 
in the great Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936,* laid plans for the shipping 
we need. 

American Export Lines’ long ex- 
perience in the Mediterranean, the 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


Black Sea and the Indian Ocean has 
been put to use in thousands of con- 
voy, invasion and Mercy Ship voy- 
ages. And some day soon, our new, 
efficient vessels and citizen crews will 
serve you—what you want to buy and 
sell abroad will determine their car- 
goes and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘Necessary for the national defense. and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
































Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


SHAPING NEW WAGE POLICY 


Delay before the fixing of 
workers’ income is left 
to collective bargaining 


Employers and workers should bear in 
mind these facts in appraising current re- 
ports of an early end of the Government’s 
wage “freeze.” 

The Administration is moving cau- 
tiously in revising wage controls. It 
may be months, perhaps the end of 
the year, before new wage policies 


Moves of WLB Toward Easing the Wartime ‘Freeze’ on Pay 





by President Truman, and perhaps by 
Congress. All of this will take time. 

Meanwhile, WLB will be approving and 
denying wage increases according to the 
limitations of the “little steel’ formula 
and other rules that have served to hold 
down increases in basic hourly rates dur- 
ing the war. 

This means that the first increases to 
be approved under the new wage policy 
may not come until 1946, at least not un- 
til late autumn. And, if the Japanese war 
should end this year, Government-ap- 





A CIO RALLY AGAINST THE WAGE ‘FREEZE’ 
. - - in Washington words spoke louder than action 


are developed to a point where they 
can be put in effect. If Japan is de- 
feated in the meantime, the pressure 
for wage reductions may become so 
great as to force abandonment of the 
workers’ hope of keeping incomes near 
wartime levels. 

What now is happening to create the 
present feeling of optimism among some 
unions is that public members.of the War 
Labor Board are making certain recom- 
mendations for loosening the Govern- 
ment’s hold on the wage line. These rec- 
ommendations have to pass through many 
hands before they are adopted, if they are 
adopted. They must be studied by William 
H. Davis, the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization; by John W. Snyder, Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion; 


42 


proved increases may be few and far ] » 
tween. That is because the War Labor 
Board is scheduled to pass out of existence 
within six months after end of the war. 

The new wage policy being approved 
by the War Labor Board public members, 
and previously predicted in these columns, 
boils down to this: 

Voluntary agreements to raise wages 
beyond the limits of the “little steel” for- 
mula could be entered into by employers 
and workers if no corresponding increase 
in price of the product manufactured or 
sold were involved. This would enable 


unions to get all that they could through 
collective bargaining, and without direc- 
tion of a Government agency, so long as 
prices to consumers were not raised, and 
so long as costs under Government con- 





tracts were not increased. There also 
would be a stipulation that wage rates 
could not be lowered through this new 
freedom of collective bargaining. 

In exceptional cases, WLB would be 
given authority to raise wages above the 
limits of the “little steel” formula, even 
though price increases were required, 
whenever reduction of overtime, loss of 
incentive pay or downgrading resulted in 
hardship to workers or impaired their liv- 
ing standards. 

The principal consideration behind the 
public members’ proposal is to reduce to a 
minimum Government interference with 
wages and permit a return to real collec- 
tive bargaining while, at the same time, 
keeping a brake on inflation. 

Problems. Such a program, though it 
looks simple, poses certain probleins 
Among those problems are these: 

Dispute cases. Employers can be ex- 
pected to resist wage increases more 
strongly than when labor was scarce and 
when the Government was the sole buyer. 
In reconverting to peacetime production, 
they will be selling in a competitive mar- 
ket and will. be striving to keep down 
costs. Some of these employers also can be 
expected to resist price increases to offset 
wage raises, since competition will force 
them to keep the prices of their products 
as low as possible. 

The effect of this resistance will be to 
make collective bargaining futile in many 
cases. This could lead to general worker 
dissatisfaction and an outbreak of strikes. 
Unions meeting resistance from employers 
to wage increases, while the Government 
was encouraging higher wages, would feel 
more justified in striking if the Govern- 
ment as well as employees were resisting 
higher wages. 

Reopening of contracts. A new wage 
policy will result in a flood of demands for 
reopening of unexpired contracts. This 
will be permissible under WLB policy of 
permitting contracts to be reopened when- 
ever wage policy was revised. The result 
will be a heavier load of work for WLB, 
long delays in working out agreements, 
and extra contract negotiation work for 
employers. Some plan for staggering proc- 
ess of reopening contracts probably will 
have to be worked out. 

Geographical problems. The new pol- 
icy might prove to be unstabilizing in 
some areas and industries. There is a fear 
among industry members of WLB that 
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To date, we have found 75,482 mechanics and 
drivers who wanted to be right, and more than 
5,000 operators — responsible for over 300,000 
vehicles — who wanted to know how to keep 
"em running. 


All of these men have been contacted in 1,704 
meetings held in various sections of the country 
by Timken Axle Regional Representatives. 


This unique service is rendered without charge. 
It assures maximum performance from Timken 
Axle-equipped vehicles. It provides us with a 
constant source of operating data from the field. 
It makes available priceless help to vehicle manu- 
facturers, factory branches, dealers, and operators. 
This kind of practical assistance aids in selling 
vehicles, insures better performance and cuts 
maintenance cost. 

You Can Help, Too 

When buying new vehicles (1) analyze the job 
that each truck must do; (2) study specifi- 
cations, and buy your trucks to fit your jobs; 


(3) protect your investment by good maintenance 
and careful operation. If you do these three things, 
you'll insure better service and more profit. 


Vehicle manufacturers will be ready soon with 
new equipment to meet all your needs. And Tim- 
ken will be ready with the finest line of axles 
incorporating the greatest advances in the his- 
tory of the axle industry. Ask about the axles 
when you buy. Be sure you get Timken Axles. 











TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION « OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 




























AIRCRAFT 
SHIPS 
TRAINS 
INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTION 
POWER 


PETROLEUM 
& CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


A’ furnished now to the U.S. 
Government, this compact, 
totally enclosed, splash-proof 
unit converts 32 volt D.C. current 
into 110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. cur- 
rent. This specially engineered, 
fan-cooled model is of 500 volt 
amperes Capacity, continuous 
duty operation, with 900 volt am- 
peres peak capacity, intermittent 
duty. It can be adapted for use 
with a power supply source of 
110 volt D.C. 


EEMCO developed this In- 
verter as an exact answer to the 
U.S. Navy’s need in certain in- 
stallations for specified amounts 
of alternating current from a 
D.C. power supply source. It 
helps illustrate the versatility of 
EEMCO’s successful, practical 
electrical engineering and manu- 
facturing experience. 

Submit your electrical problems to 
EEMCO. You may need an inverter of 
this type. Or you may need an electric 
actuating motor, or submersible mo- 
tor, or right angle drive, or a special- 
ized type of generator. Whatever your 
requirements involve, EEMCO engi- 
neers will gladly discuss your prob- 
lems with you—now, for war equip- 
ment, later on for peace time service. 


Get your copy of 
EEMCO’s “Custom 
| Built Motors for a 

World of Needs?’ 
For distribution on 
request. 








ELECTRICAL GEMCo) 


ENGINEERING AND MFG. CORP. 


4606 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, California 
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FULL-EMPLOYMENT SPONSORS MURRAY & O’MAHONEY 
. . . the showdown in Congress isn’t due for some months 


some employers would be able to grant in- 
creases that competitors could not grant, 
thus putting the latter at a disadvantage. 

These and other problems will be con- 
sidered by Mr. Davis and Mr. Snyder, 
and eventuaily, by President Truman. 
There is a possibility, too, that some revi- 
sion by Congress of the Stabilization Act 
will be required before such a policy as the 
public members are proposing can _ be 
adopted. 

Effect on unions. From the standpoint 
of the AFL and the CIO, this new wage 
plan could have varying results. Neither 
group feels that the plan goes far enough, 
but AFL unions could expect to benefit 
more from such a plan than CIO unions. 
That is because AFL unions as a whole deal 
with smaller employers than the CIO, thus 
making bargaining easier. It will be much 
more difficult for the CIO to obtain agree- 
ments with large mass-production indus- 
tries, such as steel, automobiles and rubber. 

But what the unions, however opti- 
mistic, should not forget is that there are 
many delays ahead before they can expect 
a boost in wage rates. And, before any such 
increases can be approved, the unions may 
be called upon to use all their strength to 
resist a movement of wages in the other 
direction. 


Full employment. A showdown in 
Congress on full-employment legislation is 
not to come for some months, but the 
issue is live enough now to provide a pre- 
view of the line of argument that can be 
expected for and against this far-reaching 
proposal. Briefly, arguments run like this: 

For the bill. It is contended that every 
person who is willing to work is entitled 
to a job. It is not the function of the Gov- 
ernment to provide a specific job for every 
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man and woman who wants one, the argu- 
ment runs, but it is the Government’s duty 
—in co-operation with industry, labor and 
agriculture—to create production and con- 
sumption conditions that will make full 
employment possible. The capitalistic sys- 
tem must be stabilized to prevent business 
depressions and the unemployment that 
goes with depressions, proponents of the 
measure say, for if boom and depression 
cycles are allowed to continue, the public 
may desert capitalism for a_ socialistic 
system. 

Against the bill. Most opponents of 
the bill agree that full employment is de- 
sirable, but they doubt the wisdom of 
Government control of the national econ- 
omy to attain this objective. It is their 
contention that the methods of combating 
unemployment outlined in the bill would 
extend Government regulation and direc- 
tion of the economy beyond present lim- 
its; that Government planning of the na- 
tional economy eventually would bring de- 
creasing opportunities for private busi- 
ness, and, in the end, the Government 
would take over in the commercial goods 
and services field. That would mean the 
end of free economy. 

The legislation would establish a na- 
tional production and employment budget. 
This budget would be designed to enable 
the Government to appraise the number 
of jobs needed for full employment and 
the amount to be spent by consumers, 
business and Government to provide that 
many jobs. If industry could not provide 
the jobs alone, the Government would 
step in with a program of public works 
that would take up the slack. 

Britain’s recent political turn to the 
left is stimulating interest in the full-em- 
ployment bill among some legislators who 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision precision-part making are FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
handling, let McQUAY- the most versatile in the in- ENGINEERING ...1T‘S 
NORRIS make it! Our’ dustry—and we love tough 


knowledge of metals, our omy Ones! Inquiries are wel- 


35 years of experience in come from any industry 
all phases of automotive ,{ with peacetime plans. 


PRECISION "ORKERS IN IRON, STEFI. ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








You think better, thinking alone. Ideas come to you. 
Instantly they flow from your mind into the “mike.” You 
don’t have to match time with a secretary to get those ideas 
into action. 


Your secretary’s job is easier, too. With note-taking elimi- 
nated, she works independently. She gains hours that can 
make her more valuable to herself and to you. 


% % * 


The advantages of Edison Electronic VOICEWRITING Can mean a 
great deal to your business in the coming post war period. Now 
is the time to get all the facts—facts backed by the experience 
of executives like yourself. Just telephone Ediphone, your city, 
or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-8, West Orange, New 
Jersey. (in Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 











previously were lukewarm. These legisla- 
tors feel that the British people’s desire 
for job security prompted them to vote 
the Labor Party into power, and they fear 
that American voters might react likewise 
unless steps are taken to stabilize the 
economy. The four original Democratic 
sponsors of the bill in the Senate—Mur- 
ray, of Montana; O’Mahoney, of Wyom. 
ing; Wagner, of New York, and Elbert 
Thomas, of Utah—now may be joined by 
three Republicans. They are Aiken of 
Vermont; Tobey, of New Hampshire; and 
Morse, of Oregon. These men have offered 
to join in sponsorship, if four amendments 
are adopted. These amendments deal 
largely with definition of terms used in 
the bill. 

The legislation, or something of the 
kind, is believed to stand a fair chance of 
passage. It is certain to become one of 
the most widely discussed proposals of 
recent years. 


Pay for travel time. Unions are 
on notice that the War Labor Board, as a 
general practice, will refuse requests for 
payment of workers for the time spent 
traveling to and from their jobs while on 
company property. 

WLB has stated its position in a deci- 
sion involving a District 50 union at the 
Wabash River Ordnance Works, Newport, 
Ind. District 50 is an offshoot of John L 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers, an organi- 
zation whose members are receiving por- 
tal-to-portal pay from the coal operators. 

The District 50 union wanted its mem- 
bers paid for the time they spent travel- 
ing to and from the entrance gates. These 
workers already are paid for the time 
spent changing into and out of their work 
clothes. The Board denied the request, 
with the assertion that the matter should 
be settled by collective bargaining. 

WLB’s position is that such issues as 
this shall be settled by the negotiatin: 
parties except in special cases, such as 
when the practice is an established one in 
the industry or area. 


Move for labor peace. A _labor- 
management conference, sponsored by the 
Government, appears to be definitely in 
the cards. This conference will be designed 
to minimize industrial warfare during the 
reconversion and postwar periods. Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to indorse the 
idea. 

It is proposed that the problem be ap- 
proached in much the same manner as 
delegates to the San Francisco Conference 
approached the problem of writing a 
Charter for world peace. That Confer- 
ence resulted in a peace organization armed 
with sanctions for enforcing its decisions. 
If a labor-industry peace charter is to be 
successful, it is contended that it, too. 
must have enforcement teeth. 

What type of sanctions to provide for a 
labor-industry charter could prove a major 
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How long since 
you’ve had to 
sharpen your pencil? 






= realistic business man knows that “some day” costs 
will again loom large in holding customers against hungry 
competition. ¢ That day may be closer than you think...now 
is the time to sharpen that pencil...Start figuring your power 
cost along with your other costs... Ask yourself, “Can I rely 
upon an obsolete pre-war power plant to do post-war manu- 
facturing?” ( Our engineers will gladly work with you or your 
engineers in preparing a preliminary survey and estimate. 


Modern Power Units by Hendy 
Can Help You Reduce Costs 


Hendy has made important strides during the war in the ‘ Power by 


design and manufacture of new medium- and heavy-duty 


Diesels, Diesel-electric sets, steam turbines and turbo- x 
generators for use in more than fifty different industries. - : 
Write now for literature describing these new products. : | : - 


Engineered to suit your needs 












EST. 1856 - JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS - SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 
te 


REDUCTION GEARS : STEAM TURBINES ‘5% DIESEL ENGINES 





Branch Offices: BOSTON * BUFFALO © CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH © SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON 





AME RICA D R INK § iT S$ WATER stumbling block to the labor-management 


conference. Organized labor as a whole is 
F R 0 M p AP F R C T p S _ § A F 4 5 strongly opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but some contend that strikes and 

. , ' ss . lockouts cannot be stopped without this 
: method of settling disputes. Thus, a less 
drastic form of settling disputes, perhaps 
through a permanent mediation agency 
patterned after the WLB. would seem to 
be about the most rigid machinery that 
would be approved by both sides. 

Both labor and management were quick 
to approve the idea when it was suggesied 
to Labor Secretary Schwellenbach by Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 
This quick response indicated a mutual 
willingness to try to work out a common 
program of industrial peace, to operate, 
if possible, with a minimum of guidance 
or interference from the Government. 
However, many persons doubt that a suc- 
cessful peace charter could be worked out 
without being written into law. 

There is a recent precedent for an in- 
dustry-labor get-together of the kind now 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Pure, safe drinking water is a cornerstone of the American . -. received a quick response 


standard of health. Nowhere else do people drink so much water... proposed. In December, 1941, after the 
— . . Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, Presi- 
for nowhere else is it so safe and so abundant. Encourage your family to drink dent Runseslt called such = conf. 


Out of that conference emerged labor's 
no-strike pledge and a decision to create 
a War Labor Board to mediate wartime 
disputes. Labor and industry representa- 
tives have worked closely together on this 
€ Board for almost four years, and they like- 
wise have co-operated more closely than 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS before the war in thousands of labor- 


management committees in war plants 


ALSO AERO a COLUMBIAN vl PEERLESS a throughout the country. The question now 


is whether this same spirit of co-opera- 


freely and safely by providing individual paper cups . . . no chance to transfer 


cold germs, no bothersome washing of glasses, ai 


APES EN, LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO, ; PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO, tion can be carried over into peacetime, 
‘ 2, Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif, after the cementing influence of war has 
Zl Divisions of been removed. 
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LOOK TO OLDS FOR ALL THAT’S NEWS 









TRARS 


| PRR AUTOMATIC ON 
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Tomorrow's Oldsmobile will have this 
famous General Motors feature 














There’s a new Hydra-Matic Drive 
on the way. Asa result of combat 
use on Army tanks, this great Gen- 
eral Motors transmission has been 
modified and improved for the next 
new Oldsmobile car. Basically the 
sameas the famous drive Oldsmobile 
introduced before the war, the new 
G.M. Hydra-Matic Drive still com- 
bines a fluid coupling with a fully 
automatic transmission ... it still 
eliminates the clutch pedal and a// 








gear-shifting .. . but now it gives 
even better performance, even more 
dependability than ever before. 


In addition to Hydra-Matic Drive, 
the coming new Oldsmobile will 
offer many other mew advantages. It 
will be new and modern in styling 
... new and improved in perform- 
ance... new and advanced in engi- 
neering. Once again, you can “Look 
to Olds for All That’s New!” 
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VITAL FIRE-POWER NEEDS 
ARE STILL BEING SERVED 





As long as America’s fighting men need 
the cannon and rockets and shell Olds- 
mobile produces... building Fire-Power 
will be our number one job. But essential 
transportation requirements must also be 
met, and Oldsmobile is converting its re- 
maining facilities to new car production. 


BUY BONDS TO...KEEP ’EM FIRING! 





OLDS MOBILE °"cr"* GENERAL MOTORS 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE-—-THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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SHE sees that he gets it 


\- DAY did not lessen the 
need for paper. Indeed, 
the turn-around for the intensified 
war against Japan has actually in- 
creased the need for paper. Millions 
of items must be protected for the 
long trip to the Pacific Theater by 
double and even triple wrapping. 
That is why patriotic women are 
continuing to cooperate with the 
Paper Troopers or other local sal- 
vage organizations to get every scrap 
of waste paper, periodicals and 
newspapers back into the fight. 
Women also help by using their own 


shopping bags, by carrying pur- 
chases home unwrapped and by re- 
using paper bags and cartons as 
long as they will last. 


McCall’s Inspires Women 


in 3,500,000 Homes 


In approximately 3,500,000 homes 
women look to McCall’s for guid- 
ance in the adjustments and respon- 
sibilities of wartime living. Thus, 
they know that paper is still Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Critical War Material, 
and they continue to do their part 
to help meet the shortage. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are sav- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall’s 
to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 
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Pro ana 
of Matiomal Issues 


Potsdam Formula 
For Germany: 
Press Appraisal 


The Potsdam agreement of the Big 
Three on the administration of Germany 
and the setting up of machinery for deal- 
ing with peace settlements is hailed by 
commenting editors for the most part as a 
well-considered and promising solution to 
the problems involved in the establishment 
of peace in Europe. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
believes “the outline of an effective peace 
is provided” and welcomes “the pledge to 
elevate local government without 
forcing a political breakup of Germany.” 

To the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.- 
Dem.) , the agreement on Germany “seems 
wise and farseeing.” The evolution of a 
national government out of local elective 
units, says the Sun, is “normal and nat- 
ural” from the American point of view and 
“promising from the point of view of 
world polities,” since it indicates that “for 
the time being Russia is not going to try 
to force the communization of Germany.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) lays stress on the establishment of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers as “a 
good sign” that the complex task of apply- 
ing the principles of the United Nations 
in the transition to peace “can and will be 
accomplished.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), likewise, 
dwells on the importance of the Council 
as amounting to “a continuing peace con- 
ference ... a kind of over-all government 
for the transition.” Noting “heartening 
signs of ‘accommodation’ ” among the Big 
Three, the Times concludes that “in the 
realm of international co-operation we 
have moved a long way from Teheran and 
Yalta.” 

In this connection, the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) calls the im- 
plied grant of free access for Allied press 
representatives to certain Russian-occu- 
pied countries “one of the most significant 
agreements.” 

While describing the peace designed for 
Germany as not soft “but just and wise,” 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) however, sees in the provisions for 
demilitarization “a loophole for Junkers 
and high Army officers.” It believes, too, 
that territorial concessions to Russia and 
Poland “are bad and may breed future 
wars.” It regards establishment of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Council as “the most 
constructive part of the agreement.” 
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Seventy years ago a Harvey House 
menu was never complete without a 
“Harvey” steak ...even at breakfast. 
Early western travelers said, “Fred 
Harvey has made the desert blossom 
with beefsteak.” Today, of course, the 
war has made steak, along with many 
other things, a very scarce delicacy. 
But, in spite of food rationing, as 
well as shortages of help and equip- 
ment, Fred Harvey’s job today is serv- 
ing millions more meals than ever be- 
fore .. . especially to our fighting men. 
As they travel to and from the battle- 
fronts, servicemen eat tens of thou- 
sands of meals daily in Fred Harvey 
hotels, restaurants, dining cars. Har- 
vey facilities all along main travel 




















AND THE DESERT BLOSSOMED WITH Beefsteak 


routes and in rail terminals are devoted 
primarily to this task. 

So, if occasionally you should not 
find Harvey hospitality up to the old 
standards, we know you understand. 
After our war job is done we promise 
you only the famous Fred Harvey 
service three generations of American 
travelers have known. 

Judy Garland 
as a “Harvey Girl” 


We're happy to note that Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer's newest screen 
treat, "THE HARVEY GiRLS,” is a 
Technicolor musical romance that 
brings to life Fred Harvey's win- 
some waitresses who braved the 
wild west in the 1890's. The film 
stars Judy Garland with John 
Hodiak and an exceptional cast, 
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RESTAURANTS « SHOPS - HOTELS + DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 





Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 











When it does happen, there is the greatest 
satisfaction in solving a problem, espe- 
cially when solving problems is a big part 
of your business. There was extra satisfac- 
tion, for example, in the story of how one 
of our divisions, working with Army 
Ordnance, helped solve the problem of 
producing 75-mm. shell forgings in the 
vast quantities required for World War II. 
Before the war, high-explosive shells 
had been forged on hydraulic presses, and 
the cavity where the TNT is packed had 
to be machined. This method not only 
wasted steel but was slow and tedious. 


The Army’s Problem 


Officers in Ordnance wundered if produc- 
tion. could be speeded by the “Upset” 
method of forging —taking a bar cf steel 
and under heat, piercing a hole down the 
center in successive stages. Ordnance 
knew it could be done under laboratory 
conditions, but what about mass produc- 
tion . .. and could the waste of steel be 
eliminated? 


AmForge Solves It 


They gave our American Forge Division 
an “educational” order to see if upsetters 
could produce shells in quantity—fast. 
Under the system we call Bottom-Up 
Management, which gives each division 
the freedom to venture, freedom to suc- 
ceed, freedom to fail, the problem belonged 
to AmForge, and AmForgé took it upon 
itself to work it out. 

First came failure. Costs were high; too 
many shells went to the discard pile. Then, 
after eight long months, success. The 
problem was solved and America’s war 
industries got the benefit of AmForge’s 
work. Precious metal, and still more pre- 
cious time, were saved. Production was 
speeded immeasurably. 

Brake Shoe likes to think that Bottom- 
Up Management, which gives our special- 
ists a free rein, had a lot to do with it. 
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ABOUT VETERANS’ FREE TUITION 


Thousands of veterans of this war are 
going to enter colleges or schools next 
month at Government expense. Thou- 
sands of others, already discharged or 
about to be discharged, want to take ad- 
vantage of this free education and train- 
ing program for veterans. But the time 
is at hand when they will have to act 
in a hurry if they are to get in for the 
September term. 

With the speed-up in Army discharges, 
the number of those seeking Government- 
paid education is increasing sharply. Lat- 
est enrollment figures show about 23,000 
veterans now attending colleges and 
schools under the GI Bill of Rights. But, 
altogether, more than 85,000 have filed ap- 
plications with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and many others are expected to do 
so before the next semester. This is in 
addition to the 81,000 with service-con- 
nected disabilities who have applied for 
training under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. VA officials estimate that 
between 800,000 and 1,500,000 men and 
women of this war eventually will take 
full-time education or training courses 
with the Government paying the bill. 


The colleges and schools, and not the 
Veterans’ Administration, decide whether 
veterans meet entrance requirements and 
standards. For colleges, these usually are 
based upon a veteran’s high school record. 
But many colleges are easing entrance re- 
quirements for veterans who have failed 
to get enough credits because of their 
military service. Credits also are allowed 
sometimes for studies and technical train- 
ing in the Army and Navy. There is a 


_ general tendency by educational institu- 


tions to encourage veterans to resume 
their studies, and to make entrance con- 
cessions to those whose education is sev- 
eral years behind what it would have 
been if they had not been in the service. 


The procedure for veterans who want to 
go to school at Government expense: 


The method is simple. A veteran can go or 
write to his regional office of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or to the regional of- 
fice for the school. Or he can go directly 
to the college or school that he wants to 
attend. At any of these places, he can fill 
out the necessary application on Form 
1950. He can matriculate and commence 
his studies before getting approval from 
the VA. His pay is effective from the 
time he starts his course, if his application 
is approved, but he will not receive his 
first check until he gets clearance from the 
Administration. A veteran who has been 
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discharged, but who does not want to go 
to school until later, has until two years 
after the war to apply for a Government- 
paid education. 


Choice of schools and courses: 


Here, a veteran has the widest of choices. 
He can go to any accredited institution, 
so long as he satisfies requirements there. 
Arrangements are going to be made later 
for veterans to attend foreign schools. 
Choice of studies also is wide open. Some 
veterans now are studying law, medicine 
or other professions. Others are taking 
postgraduate or undergraduate work. Still 
others are studying to become scientists, 
technicians, teachers or farmers. A veteran 
faces dismissal, however, if he fails to pass, 
or violates school rules. 


Who is eligible under the GI Bill? 


Virtually every veteran of this war is 
eligible for some kind of education or train- 
ing, unless dishonorably discharged. How- 
ever, some of his service must have been 
since Sept. 15, 1940, and he must have 
served at least 90 days unless he was dis- 
charged for service-connected injuries or 
disability. Anyone meeting these require- 
ments is entitled to at least a refresher or 
retraining course of up to one year. 


If a veteran’s education or training was 
interrupted by his entrance into service 
after Sept. 15, 1940, and he meets the rest 
of the requirements, he may qualify for 
more than one year’s study—up to a max- 
imum of four years—the total to depend 
on his length of service: beyond 90 days. 
And anyone who had not passed his 25th 
birthday when he entered the armed forces 
is automatically considered to have had 
an interruption. Other's, over 25, some- 
times can show that plans for education 
were interrupted even if they did not leave 
school to enter the service. This might be 
the case of a man who left college to earn 
money to continue his studies. In many 
cases, Veterans’ Administration makes a 
liberal interpretation of when the studies 
of a man over 25 were interrupted. 


What expenses a veteran-student gets: 


Under the GI Bill, the Government pays 
up to $500 a year to cover a veteran’s 
tuition, fees, books, supplies, etc. In addi- 
tion, the veteran gets a subsistence allow- 
ance of $50 a month, or $75 a month if he 
has one or more dependents. The House, 
but not the Senate, has voted to raise 
these amounts by $10. Veterans can take 
part-time jobs, to increase their incomes, 
without losing their allowances. 
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Today hundreds 


see Hawaii 


by television... 


Monday evenings over NBC’s 
New York Station, WNBT. 


Tomorrow thousands will GO 
to Hawaii by CLIPPER 


The vast reaches of the Pa- 
cific are an old stamping 
ground to Pan American. In 
1935, by way of Hawaii, 
Midway, Wake and Guam, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways established to Ma- 
nila the first scheduled air service over 
any of the world’s major oceans. 





In 1937, that route was extended to 
Hong Kong... In 1940 Pan American 
established another route from Hawaii 
southwest to New Zealand. - 


Today, of course, Pan American’s pri- 
mary duty is to help win the war in the 
Pacific. Only war-effort travelers can 
board Clippers for the Hawaiian Islands. 
But once Victory is won, thousands of 
Americans who have never seen these 
lovely islands will go there by Clipper 
in ten hours from the Pacific Coast. 


Would you like to relax in a climate 
that’s never cold, never hot... swim at 
the world-famous beach at Waikiki... 
see Hawaiian girls dance the hula... 
taste delicious tropical fruits?. .. Well, 
the 100 and 200-passenger Clippers, 
now on order, are going to bring round- 
trip fares to Hawaii within reach of the 
average man and woman. 


And wherever you plan to fly after 
the war—Hawaii, Australia, China, 
Alaska, Europe or Latin America—see 
your Travel Agent for further details, 
or call— 


PAN AMERICAN oop 


WORLD AIRUAYS @&: 
The System of the lying Clippers 








You'll step into a different 
world when you step aboard a 
postwar Clipper . . . Efficient 
stewards and stewardesses. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 


> 











Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 
> extensive research on a topic of out- 








standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SUPER-NEW DEAL FOR BRITAIN: 
GOALS OF FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Gradual Socialization of Industry and Resources as Laborite Aims 


Contrast with the Russian 
system. Reconversion tasks 
for Attlee regime in England 


Great Britain now is to undertake a 
five-year plan of socialization. The plan, 
if fully executed, still will not carry Britain 
all of the way to socialism, but it will 
carry far in that direction. 

What the British now do is of real im- 
portance to the United States. The reason 
is that this country, on the basis of ex- 
perience, tends to follow in the path that 
Britain sets—after a lag of as much as a 
generation. The lag this time could be 
shorter than that. In fact, the U.S. Senate, 
with White House approval, is paralleling 
the British in considering at this time a 
plan to place on Government the responsi- 
bility for full postwar employment. 

Britain’s new socialist Government in- 
tends to take responsibility for successful 
operation of the British economy, through 
planning. In that regard, it tends to be a 
sort of super-New Deal. It takes for grant- 
ed pump priming of the kind that Lord 
Keynes sold to U.S. President Roosevelt 
back in 1933. It accepts the idea of cradle- 
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to-grave security of the kind proposed by 
Sir William Beveridge. The new British 
Government goes beyond all of that. 

There remains some doubt about how 
fast or how far Britain will go to put the 
promised plans into operation. There also 
is doubt whether those plans will solve 
the peculiar and difficult British problem. 
But there is no doubt about what the 
Labor Party leaders now propose to do 
gradually. They regard the following steps 
as necessary to accomplish their purposes: 

Control of credit. At the center of 
the new socialist order promised for Brit- 
ain will be Government control of credit 
and investment. 

The Bank of England is to be national- 
ized. For years, this Bank has been vir- 
tually an arm of the British Treasury, but 
its policies have been framed by men with 
the point of view of private business. 
Now, the Bank is to be run by socialists, 
who have said that “money must be the 
servant, not the master, of the commu- 
nity.” 

Joint stock banks eventually will be 
taken over by the Government, if the 
Labor leaders actually carry out all that 
they have advocated. 





Building and loan associations also 
might be taken over. 

Insurance companies would be nation- 
alized or controlled. 

Investment in general would be directed 
by the Government on the basis of public 
need, rather than of private profit. 

Land reform. The use to which land is 
put will be placed under Government con- 
trol, if the Labor ministers do what they 
say they want to do. Eventually all land 
may be publicly owned. 

Estates will be broken up if necessary 
to keep good land from being idle. 

Location of new industries will require 
Government approval. 

Excess condemnation, once favored in 
the U.S. by the late President Roosevelt, 
will be utilized in England to help pay 
costs of public improvements and prevent 
private interests from reaping profits as a 
result of those improvements. Under this 
method, the extra land condemned is re- 
sold and profits go to the Government. 

Agricultural land will be controlled in 
the interests of conservation and efficient 
production. 

City and community planning on a 
national scale will be carried out, as Eng- 
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o buyers for business, such as yourself, the knowledge of a 
so company is often summed up in its “trademark”. The 
ai seal which not only identifies American Engineering 
“ Company machinery, but reflects its entire 80-year history, 

.. progress and performance, is simply the two letters “4.” 
sn in a circle. Users of one or more & machines have learned 
if 
- that this seal carries both a promise and its fulfillment. 
"y It promises soundly engineered, carefully designed and skill- 
re fully made products. It delivers all these, always, while 
As providing performance-insurance through nation-wide 
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ce you one of those who believe that America has reached her 
“Last Frontier”? If so, we invite you to take a look at Alabama, 

Here is a goodly land — where every factor is present for 
the building of the highest prosperity that civilization has yet 
known. Fertile soils, vast forests, unbelievable mineral wealth 
and other natural resources in variety and abundance beckon 
to those in quest of wider fields of opportunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, too, is imbued with the 
spirit of the pioneer. We have a kindred feeling for those who 
are seeking new worlds to conquer. 

If you are looking for frontiers of new opportunity, we say: 


“Raise your sights. Take a look at Alabama.” 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 



















If you want a reprint of this advertisement, in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Virginia 











land rebuilds after the bombing damage 
from the German blitz, if the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s plans are realized. 

The control of credit and the control of 
land, however, are only preliminary to the 
main program of the Labor Party, which 
looks to socialization of much of the coun- 
try’s business life. 

Government ownership. Basic indus- 
tries are to be taken over by the Govern- 
ment, with compensation for the former 
owners, under the promised program. 

Coal mines probably will be the first 
to be nationalized. The actual coal deposits 
were nationalized by a Conservative Gov- 
ernment several years ago. Now, operation 
of the mines themselves will be taken over. 

Transportation may come next in the 
nationalization program, if Government 
operation of the coal mines proves suc- 
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Wide World , 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
ee socialized servant? 


cessful. Railroads, bus lines, air lines and 
shipping concerns then would be acquired 
by the Government. 

Electric power also is high on the labor 
leaders’ list of industries to be national- 
ized. This would include municipal as well 
as privately owned plants. 

The iron and steel industry eventually 
is to be taken over by the Government, 
according to Prime Minister Clement Att- 
lee. Here, as in coal mining, the need for 
lowering the cost of production through 
up-to-date methods is generally acknowl- 
edged. 

In all these industries, the Labor Gov- 
ernment has promised to avoid “civil 
service” management, and to set up in- 
stead an “appropriate organization de- 
signed to give scope for enterprise and 
good management,” with skilled and com- 
petent personnel. 

Export and import control. Bulk pur- 
chase of raw materials and bulk mar- 
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hipped to every 
point of the compass, wher- 
ever vital food and war sup- 
plies are necessary to final 
Victory, Gaylord Boxes safe- 
guard shipments to every 
quarter of the globe. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES e 


FOLDING CARTONS 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta 
New Orleans e Jersey City e Seattle e Houston 
Indianapolis « Los Angeles e Oakland e Minne- 
apolis « Dallas e Jacksonville e Columbus « Tampa 
Fort Worth e Detroit « Des Moines e Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City e Portland e Chattanooga e St. 
Louis e Greenville « San Antonio e Memphis 
Milwaukee e Kansas City e Bogalusa e Weslaco 
New Haven e Appleton e Hickory e Greensboro 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS e¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





keting of exports are contemplated, so as 
to get the benefit of economies thus made 
possible. This, the labor leaders say, can 
be brought about only through control of 
exports and imports by the Government. 

The theory behind the plans. The 
program now proposed by the Labor Gov- 
ernment thus involves the socializing of a 
big share of British production. In this, it 
differs from the theory of Lord Keynes, 
who merely advocates “compensatory 
spending” within the framework of cap- 
italism. It also goes much further than the 
ideas of Sir William Beveridge, whose plan 
for full employment is based on the social- 
izing of demand (through assuring enough 
total outlays to result in full employment) 
and who contends that his plan can be 
made to fit any kind of economy—socialist, 
capitalist or communist. 

The Labor leaders do not reject the 
ideas of Lord Keynes about Government 
spending, and they agree with Sir William 
Beveridge about social security and full 
employment. But they contend that only 
through public control of land, finance and 
basic industries can the British economy 
give the British people the maximum of 
goods and services. In these respects, they 
subscribe to the ideas of their own key 
brain truster, Prof. Harold J. Laski. 

Contrast with U.S. and Russian 
ideas. The British Labor leaders are not 
proposing a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” on the Russian order, to operate 
their program. Neither are they abolishing 
all private ownership of land and capital, 
as the Russians have done. In Britain, no 
violent revolution is planned, and freedom 
of expression is not to be curtailed. 

The Labor program in England also 
departs from that of the Roosevelt New 
Deal in the U.S. The early Roosevelt 
measures were intended to bring economic 
recovery through putting purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers. Similarly, the 
present Murray bill, proposing to make 
the U.S. Government responsible for full 
employment, is based, like the Beveridge 
plan, on the idea of keeping demand for 
goods at a high level, but does not pro- 
vide for Government ownership of in- 
dustry. 

Thus, the British Labor program steers 
a middle course between Russian ideas and 
those of the U.S. New Deal. 

Tests that must be met. Regardless 
of how fast or how slowly the Labor Gov- 
ernment moves, several tests are certain. 

Reconstruction needs of England must 
be met, if wartime hardships are to be 
eased. The most urgent need is for hous- 
ing, and many British voters are likely to 
judge the new regime according to its per- 
formance in this field. House construction, 
however, is hampered by the shortage of 
labor and materials. 

Exports also will have to be built up if 
Britain is to maintain her necessary flow 
of imports and keep her place as a manu- 
facturing nation. This problem will be just 
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The Army can drive 10-wheeled trucks, tanks, and many 
other units of heavy military equipment right into the 


spacious hold of the Fairchild “Packet”’. 


Or bulky cases can be “walked” from a trailer truck 
directly onto the floor of this “flying boxcar.” (Note: 
Horizontal “Packet” floor is same height as standard 
truck floor.) 








Smaller packages can be loaded through the forward door 
or through the paratroop doors at the rear when the tail 
is closed. 


Think what this efficient cargo handling will do for the 
air shippers of tomorrow! Fast flying freight . . . safe, 
easy loading . . . costs comparable to surface transport 
at air express speeds. 


All Fairchild Aircraft Division’s production facilities 
are now building the “Packet” in quantities exclusively 
for the Army Air Forces. 


Additional and more detailed information can be ob- 
tained by writing Transport Sales Division, Fairchild 
Aircraft, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


az FAIRCHILD ‘75 e040" 


30 ROCKEFELLER PEAZA. BREW Y¥ERE 20, eS. ¥ 





Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, lL. |. . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Mde 
Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corsoration, Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y. e Affiliate: Stratos Corporotion, Babylon, LL, Nu ¥% 
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Your letters are executives, too. They 
transmit your policies and implement 
your decisions. As executives, they 
represent you and your business. To 
function successfully, they must have 
an air of authority. In bearing and 
appearance, as well as in speech, 
they should live up to the standards 


that you set for yourself. 
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that you demand of them if they are 
written on Ecusta Fine Flax business 


and air mail paper. 


Ecusta paper, made by a new process 
from American-grown virgin flax 
fibre, is the most distinguished sta- 
tionery in America today. Clear 
white, subtly textured, this paper 


exemplifies dignity and character. 
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as difficult under a Labor as under a Con- 
servative Government. e 

Efficiency of the coal mines, steel mills 
and railroads must be maintained and im- 
proved if Britain is to compete successfully 
in foreign markets. 

Strikes against the Government as em- 
ployer could be even more serious than 
against private employers. This is one of 
the problems the new regime will have to 
work out. 

Socialism and capitalism. Another 
question, even more fundamental, _ is 
whether a nation can exist half socialist 
and half capitalist. The desire to make a 
profit always has been considered the 
mainspring of a capitalist economy. Now, 
the British Labor leaders are proposing to 
direct investment, not according to the 
opportunities for profit, but according to 





—Acme 
EGGS—WARTIME RARITY 
..can a healthy economy be hatched? 


social need. What remains to be seen is 
whether the capitalist part of Britain’s 
economy can operate under those condi- 
tions. 

U.S. in a socialist world. For this 
country, the British turn to the left, to- 
gether with demands for a similar pro- 
gram in France, plans for a controlled 
economy in Germany, and the existence of 
a completely socialist regime in Russia, 
raises the question of whether the United 
States can continue indefinitely as an 
island of free enterprise in a_ socialist 
world. U.S. Government policies now be- 
ing framed are based on the assumption 
that U.S. free enterprise can be main- 
tained if this country goes in for big-scale 
foreign lending, foreign investment and 
foreign trade. Official opinion holds that, 
no matter what happens in England. 
capitalism and private enterprise still can 
look forward to several good years in the 
United States. 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


No. 6 Yenetale Canifac bing 





\OOPJE ».1. BOOM... 


TO ALL~- HELL—~- LET-LOOoOsSseE 





What Eli Whitney started over a century ago has reached its peak during these war years. Mass 
a production . . . American Industry's not-so-secret weapon that even the prescient Hitler under-estimated . . . 
began with Whitney's ten muskets produced from interchangeable parts .. . Yet full advantage of close-tolerance 
machining could never have been realized without fasteners of utter uniformity . . . Such fasteners . . . bolts, nuts, 
and other types . . . were introduced . . . a century ago. . . by RB&W. As the years went on, operations became 


automatic (RB&W developed automatic cold- heading), accuracy improved, and any RB& W fastener 






of given specifications could be depended upon to fit 2 > ge 2g —assembling quickly, holding true and tight. 
Today, millions of RB&W bolts and nuts ; 
Industry has put onto the field of battle in such astronomical numbers. Thanks to RB&W’s traditional policy of continually 


fasten the fighting equipment that American 


investing in research, development work and modern machinery, we were ready when the call came . . . Now, 
RB&W begins its second ‘100 years” with continued great faith in America and its industries, to whom we 
pledge unceasing efforts to keep RB&W EMPIRE a name that stands for fasteners of maximum dependability. 
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RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, I. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Dis- 
tributors trom coost to coost. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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first year,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Marking! Three sizes to meet Gov't 
Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample steo- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your oame. 


MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
61 Marsh Building, 

\ Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change beco::es ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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Me? To be king of Salvadoro? 
Nope . . . just got this brand-new Toro! 
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that will help you to get 
gar better gas mileage 
= longer tire life 
9a better performance 
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Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
| “Automobile User’s Guide” — containing 196 

tical ti on wartime operation. 
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STEPPED-UP CANADIAN SUPPORT 
FOR DRIVE TO A QUICK VICTORY 


Canada now is fitting herself into the 
accelerated schedule for carrying the war 
against Japan to completion. Already, Ca- 
nadian naval units have been in operation 
off the coast of Japan as part of the Royal 
Navy under over-all command of Admiral 
William F. Halsey’s Third Fleet. Volun- 
teer Army and Air Force men have re- 
turned from Europe to Canada to train 
for the Pacific war. And Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander, one of Britain’s two top 
military commanders in this war, has just 
been named Governor General of Canada. 
He is expected to help remind Canadians 
that there still is a war going on. 

Canada’s participation in the Pacific 
war began six years ago. From September, 
1939, until the United States entered the 
war, the Canadian Navy patrolled the Pa- 
cific north of the Equator against German 
submarines and commerce raiders, many 
of them supplied by the Japanese. Since 
then, Canadian Army observers have 
fought with Allied forces in Burma, on 
Morotai, Saipan and Okinawa. 

Canada’s contribution to the Pacific 
war cannot be compared with the millions 
of Americans being thrown against.Japan, 
or with the strength Canada used against 
Germany. Canada now has been in the war 
six years, or 27 months longer than the 
U.S. Many Canadians in Europe have not 
been home for more than five years. Like 
American forces, they must wait for avail- 
able transportation. All these men, except 
for 16,000 sent over as last-minute rein- 
forcements, volunteered for duty. They 
were not drafted. And they are volunteer- 
ing again to fight in the Pacific. 

The Army force going to the Pacific 
will consist of 30,000 combat troops, plus 
the necessary number for replacements, 
and administrative and training opera- 
tions. These men will train in the U.S., 
will wear U.S. helmets and operate under 
U:S. over-all command. Altogether, Can- 
ada is keeping two thirds of her total army 
of 475,000 under arms for the rest of 1945. 
Those going to the Pacific are given trans- 
port priority over those returning to Can- 
ada for discharge or domestic duty. 

The air force will total 11 heavy bomber 
and transport squadrons, or 55,000 men, 
including replacements, and administrative 
and training staffs. These squadrons will 
form part of the 20th U.S. Air Force. An- 
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GOVERNOR GENERAL ALEXANDER 
. .. Canadians were reminded 


other 45,000 airmen will be needed for the 
occupation of Germany. 

Naval forces will consist of 13,500 offi- 
cers and crew members of the 60 ships of 
the Canadian Navy suitable for the long- 
distance operations required in the Pa- 
cific. This Navy is cor:posed of two cruis- 
ers, two escort carriers, and destroyers and 
escort vessels. An additional 23,500 naval 
personnel will be needed for replacements, 
and administrative and shore duty. 

Canadian and U.S. troops have 
fought side by side before. Specially 
trained men from both countries were 
combined in a super-commando, the First 
Special Service Force, for the projected 
but never-carried-out invasion of Norway. 
They then were sent to recapture Kiska, 
but found the Japanese had fled. Subse- 
quently, they played a decisive part in the 
march on Rome and the landings in South- 
ern France. Similar close co-operation is 
expected in carrying the fight to Japan. 

Compared with the strength of U.S. 
forces in the Pacific, Canadian strength is 
relatively modest. But this is in accord- 
ance with plans of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. Canadians say there is to be no 
letdown in Canada until the war against 
Japan is over. 
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DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 





FAMOUS PLASTIC M-52 MORTAR SHELL FUSE—Left: Transparent instruction model shows intricate hole pattern in colors. Right: Three stages of assembly, 


FUSES BY THE MILLIONS=—THANKS TO PLASTICS 


®@ The M-52 fuse is the business end of every mortar shell. Our 
Infantry needed M-52’s by the millions—and there was a shortage 
of aluminum. Could plastics provide the answer? 

They could—and did. No. 1 Plastics Avenue tackled the problem 
... designed this mold of Chinese-puzzle complexity . . . made 105 
sets of molds precisely alike . . . engineered a whole new transfer 
molding technique—from development of new raw materials to final 

ection of finished product — considered impossible until then. 

By improving processes and machinery, General Electric went 
on to double production from the original molds—to over a million 
a month. And every plastic mortar shell fuse saves a pound of bar 
stock aluminum and hours of machine operations. 

Why not use such wartime plastics experiences to plan better 
post-war products? Available to all industry is General Electric's 
complete plastics service. Bring your plastics problem to G.E.—the 
world’s largest manufacturer of plastics parts. Write to Plastics 
Divisions, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 
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G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. 
General Electric has been designing 
and manufacturing plastic products ever 
since 1894. 

G-E Design and Engineering Service. 
Our own industrial designers and en- 
gineers work together. Result: plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically 
sound and good-looking. 

G-E Mold Service. Fully ‘equipped 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen whose average precision 
mold experience is 12 years: G-E molds 
are chromium plated for longer life. 


G-E Quality Control. Our plastic prod- 
ucts may pass through as many as 
160 inspections and analyses. Army- 
Navy rejections are so low as to be 
negligible at General Electric. 

G-E Research works continually to 
develop new materials, new processes, 
new applications for plastics. 

G-E Manufacturing Facilities are avail- 
able for all types of plastic parts—for 
compression molding, injection mold- 
ing, transfer molding, extrusion mold- 
ing, cold molding, both high and low 
pressure laminating, and fabricating. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 
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The Grillroom supplies a unique service. Automatically-operated food counter for self-service .. . light repast or a full 


meal . . . novel and convenient new seating arrangements... 


The , wy 


Provides Buffet Service with Lounge Comfort 


You may dine as you like—a quick, light lunch, 
or a leisurely square meal—when The Grillroom 
takes its place on fine new trains built by 
Pullman-Standard. Where time and economy 
count, you will have the savings of self-service. 
If you want to sample a dozen tempting dishes, 
you may please yourself in The Grillroom ... 
another Pullman-Standard creation for the 
greater pleasure of rail travel. 

The tastes and comfort ideals of the traveling 
public are interpreted by Pullman-Standard 
designers through continuing contact with pas- 
senger opinion. These findings are supported by 
exhaustive research and more than 85 years of 
experience in which Pullman-Standard has built 
the great bulk of all American passenger equip- 


a wholly new conception in railroad restaurant service, 


,», Another New Puliman-Standard Diner! 


ment. The leadership of Pullman-Standard in 
carbuilding is still further advanced in its great 
series of cars, entirely new in design. Club- 
Cinema Car... Junior Club Car... Day-Nite 
Coach...The Three-Dex... Convertible Coach- 





all improve travel pleasure through 
Pullman-Standard research and engineering. 
When railroads buy from Pullman-Standard, 
quality and craftsmanship are the prime consid- 
erations. Whether the cars they order are built 


Lounge 


of sturdy alloy steel or aluminum, whether 
painted, or sheathed in stainless steel or bright 
aluminum, they provide you with the best that 
money can buy for your greater travel comfort 
and safety. Pullman-Standard deservedly 
builds the most because it builds it best. 


© 1945—P. S. C. M. Co. 
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PULLMAN -STAN DARD Ca WMearviefiactuning Company CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars . « » Offices in seven citiés . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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UPTURN IN SPENDING ESTIMATE 


Addition of Billions to Budget Because of International Obligations 


Year's costs in single war 
that will equal those forecast 
for two, if Japan fights on 


End of war in Europe is not saving the 
U.S. Government any money. In fact, if 
the Japanese war continues until the mid- 
dle of next year, the Federal Government 
will spend more in this fiscal year than it 
planned to spend on two wars; it will re- 
ceive less revenue than it expected, and it 
will owe $3,000,000,000 more by June 30, 
1946, than it expected to owe. 

This prospect is outlined in the revised 
estimates of Government income and out- 
go issued by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The new estimates take into account the 
changed situation as a result of Germany’s 
surrender, but make no provision for an 
earlier collapse of Japan. For that rea- 
son, budget prospects may prove unreal- 
istic. However, here are the highlights: 

Direct war costs are expected to re- 
main as estimated last January. Outlays 
for the current fiscal year are estimated at 
$70,000,000,000, against $90,000,000,000 
spent last year. (The revised budget trans- 
fers $600,000,000 in planned expenditures 
from Government corporations to budget 
war costs.) That means that a one-front 
war is expected to cost more than two 
thirds as much as a two-front war. 

Nonwar cosfs now are estimated at 
$15,288,000,000. That is $2,158,000,000 
more than the Budget Bureau estimated 
last January; $4,909,000,000 more than 
last year. 

Total budget outlays of $85,288. 
000,000 are estimated’ now, against $82,- 
580,000,000 last January. Outlays in the 
last fiscal year were $100,405,000,000. 

Revenue is expected to fall. Last Janu- 
ary, the Budget Bureau anticipated net 
receipts of $41,255,000,000. Now. only 
$39,007,000,000 is expected. Last year, 
$46,457,000,000 was collected. 

Budget deficit, as a result, will be $46,- 
281,000,000 instead of the $41,275,000,000 
originally estimated. Last year, the deficit 
was $53,948,000,000. 

National debt is expected to rise from 
$259,115,000,000 on June 30, 1945, to 
$295,218,000,000 on June 30, 1946. 

Chief explanation for the changed out- 
look since last January lies in these factors: 

International finance obligations of 
$2,266,000,000 appear in the revised esti- 
mate. No provision was made for this item 


last January. Now the Budget Bureau 
allocates $950,000,000 for the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund, in addition to the 
$1,800,000,000 that will be transferred 
from the Treasury’s Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund; $317,000,000 to the Interna- 
tional Bank, and $999,000,000 to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. In future years, the 
World Bank can call upon the Treasury 
for $2,540,000,000 to meet possible losses. 

Other nonwar costs can be expected 
to rise steadily in postwar years. Interest 
charges now are down for $4,600,000,000, 
but by the end of the fiscal year will be 
running at a rate of $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits are esti- 
mated at $2,900,000,000, and are likely to 
rise to $4,000,000,000 a year. Tax refunds 
also are expected to remain high until a 
year after the Pacific war ends. 

Public works also promise to become 
an annual budget charge in postwar years. 
detailed plans now drawn call for a public- 
works outlay of $1,906,000,000. Plans to 
be drawn this year call for another $2,222.- 
000,000, and authorized programs add 
still another $5,142,000,000. The Bureau 
notes further that a group of projects pro- 
posed but not yet authorized will swell the 
total program to $15,000,000,000. 


These are all signs that postwar budgets 
will continue at a high level. 

Reductions in revenue during the 
present fiscal year are expected to result 
from lower receipts from corporation in- 
come and excess-profits taxes. 

Two more war loan drives are in 
prospect if the Japanese war continues. To 
meet the prospective $46,281,000,000 defi- 
cit, the Treasury plans to reduce its work- 
ing balance by $10,000,000,000 and to get 
$5,174,000,000 from special investments 
and earnings from Government corpora- 
tions. That will leave $31,107,000,000 to 
be borrowed from banks or the public, 
against $51,585,000,000 borrowed last year. 
In addition, $1,300,000,000 will have to be 
raised to pay off excess-profits refund 
bonds next January. 

Bank borrowing, contrasted with to- 
tal borrowing, is likely to be relatively 
heavier in the fiscal year ahead than in the 
last period. More individuals are expected 
to cash savings bonds, and sales of these 
issues also are likely to decline. Corpora- 
tions will want cash for reconversion 
rather than U.S. bonds for investment. 


British finance. The U.S. program to 
remove shackles from world trade and to 





evaders. 








FOUR-FRONT WAR: Chiefs of four Government agencies went into a huddle last 
week, emerged with plans for a crackdown on black-market operations and tax 
Left to right: Acting OPA Administrator Rogers, Attorney General 
Clark, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson and Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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“Credit Loss History May Repeat 
BUT | WONT!” 





AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses 
climbed quickly. In just three years...as the  [aeaunadediemandllaii 


accompanying chart shows . . . the number of 
commercial and industrial failure’ jumped to 
367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- 
volved soared to 551%. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will failures 
multiply again? No one knows. Even now... 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments 
after goods are shipped may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. 
That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of busi- 
ness carry American Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write now 
for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. - 











PRESIDENT 
: er American 
REDIT INDEMNITY , 
Sianany Credit Insurance 
opt NEW York Pays You When 


2 s 
wee Spee Your Customers Can°t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








restore free exchanges for currencies prom- 
ises to become more difficult as a result of 
the Labor Party victory in Britain. This 
country’s course is set by the trade agree. 
ments program and adoption of the Bret- 
ton Woods proposals, but the British may 
follow a different course. 

Postwar commercial policies of the La- 
bor Government still are surrounded hy 
uncertainty, but they are sure to influ- 
ence world trading practices, since the 
British must buy and sell on foreign mar- 
kets in order to exist at all. These straws 
are appearing in the wind: 

Government direction of. commerce 
and investment is a major plank in the 
Labor Party program. That means direc- 
tion at home, but, since Britain must im- 
port most of the raw materials for her fac- 
tories, and since her factories must sell 
their products abroad to pay for those raw 
materials, British domestic direction indi- 
cates a degree of Government influence 
over foreign trade as well. 

Financial agreements already have 
been negotiated with Sweden, Belgium and 
France. They are designed to clear trade 
channels between Britain and these Euro- 
pean countries. Proposals that have been 
made to extend the sterling bloc to all of 
Western Europe are likely to be welcome 
to Labor ministers. That could mean the 
erection of a preferred trading area em- 
bracing the British Empire and most of 
industrial Europe. 

Foreign exchange transactions will 
be strictly controlled by the British Treas- 
ury in early postwar years, in any event. 
The British sterling debt, amounting to 
$12,000,000,000, and the dollar shortage, 
permit no other course. Under Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, the 
Treasury may not be as eager to try to 
remove exchange controls as U.S. officials 
would like. The Bretton Woods program 
may be delayed. 

Value of the pound is not likely to 
vary much from the present $4.02 rate. 
Before Britain gets into a position to ex- 
port in a large volume, homes and fac- 
tories must be rebuilt and repaired, and 
plants supplied. That will require imports, 
and a lower value on the pound would 
raise the price of imports to Britain. A 
higher value, on the other hand, would 
make British goods costly on world mar- 
kets. 

Empire trading preferences are al- 
most certain to continue. British Conserv- 
atives, eager for overseas markets, were 
adamant on this point, and Laborites are 
not likely to soften this policy. Attempts 
may be made to extend trade preferences 
hand in hand with currency agreements. 

Any of these trends would run counter 
to the world trade program that the U.S. 
favors. This country, however, has one ad- 
vantage in its huge productive capacity 
and credit reservoir. The New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank suggests both be used 
to promote removal of currency and trade 
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As in these plants... 


Aircraft Engine Plant 






This machine fins 67% more aircraft cylinder 
‘barrels since the proper Gulf Cutting Oil re- 
placed another cutting fluid—and tool life has 
been increased over 100%. 


can help you increase 


output and reduce costs 


HESE three cases are typical! Plant operat- 

ing men from Maine to New Mexico report 
similar benefits from the use of Gulf quality 
products. 

Have you talked with a Gulf Engineer about 
the possibility of making further production 
improvements through better selection and use 
of oils and greases? He is familiar with many 
recent developments, has had broad practical 


experience, and can help you cash in on the By switching to Gulf Cutting Oils, this gear- 
benefits that can be obtained through modern hobbing department increased production and 
petroleum science and lubrication practice. eliminated rejects due to tearing. 


Gulf Cutting Oils, for example, used as 
recommended by Gulf Engineers, have helped 
step up production on the toughest metals used 
by the armament and aircraft industries. Many 
special Gulf products, developed by research 
before and during the war, have helped plant 
men make phenomenal production records on 
war materiel, 

To reduce your maintenance costs and in- 
crease operating efficiency, call in a Gulf Serv- 
ice Engineer today. The Gulf line of more than 
400 quality oils and greases is available to you 
through 1200 conveniently located warehouses 
in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. fereYod Mutlil: 








Better lubrication with Gulf quality lubricants 
cleared up clutch trouble in loading machines. 
Result: increased tonnage, and lower mainte- 
nance costs. : 


LUBRICATION 





che machinks Gulf Oil Corporation : Gulf Refining Company 
produce more at lower cost Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. : 
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A good galvanized sheet is entirely 
satisfactory for many uses. But it has 
one important limitation. It can’t be 
painted without troublesome acid- 
etching, which destroys part of the 
protective zinc coating. Even when 
treated before painting, paint life is 
comparatively short because the raw 
zinc dries out the essential oils, causes 
early peeling and flaking. 

The photograph shows how paint 
has peeled off ordinary galvanized 
steel. You can’t afford to let this 
happen to your sheet metal products 
in the highly competitive post-war 
market ahead. 

Now look at the picture below to 
see how Armco Galvanized Paint- 
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You can avoid this 


PAINT-PEELING 


WITH WAR BONDS 










GRIP provides triple protection against 
rust: 1. The base metal has a full- 
weight coating of zinc. 2. The coat- 
ing is then given a special Bonderizing 
treatment at the Armco mills. 3. This 
neutral surface grips the attractive 
paint or baked enamel finish in a 
lasting bond—prevents it from dry- 
ing out quickly and peeling and 
flaking. 

SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 
Armco Galvanized Patnterip is only one 
of many special-purpose steels developed 
by Armco. Perhaps you can use our ex- 
perience to advantage—now in war prod- 
ucts or later for the peacetime products 
you are planning. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1681 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 














controls. The Churchill Government 
fought shy of U.S. credits, but the Labor 
Government might be more willing to talk 
business, especially in view of promises to 
improve the lot of the common Briton. 
U.S. investors and officials, however, 
might hesitate to loan to a country com- 
mitted to socialism. 

British business circles appear as un- 
certain over future policies as U.S. offi- 
cials. Bank of England stock fell 2] 
pounds ($84) to 35744 pounds ($1,430) 
after the election results. Industrial shares 
declined 10 per cent on the average. Hard- 
est hit were coal, gas, electricity, rails, 
steel—all now targets for nationalization, 

British financial experts, however, think 
that the selling movement is overdone. 
They point out that the Bank of England 
has been under the thumb of the Ex- 


_chequer since 1931, when Britain aban- 


doned gold, and that nationalization 
should not change the situation much. As 





—Official British 
HUGH DALTON 
A socialist in the countinghouse 


for other shares, the point is made that the 
Labor Government makes no proposals to 
confiscate industries, but guarantees “fair 
compensation” for any properties taken 
over. 

Moreover, Britain’s problems remain 
unchanged. Industry still must find export 
markets; the Exchequer still must have 
the kind of cash and credit that industry 
needs to buy food and wool and cotton to 
feed and clothe British citizens, and Eng- 
land still faces reconstruction as her first 
major task. 

That prospect promises no change in 
Britain’s need for a large degree of out- 
side help. As a trading nation, in fact, 
she can expect more direct benefits from 
an expansion of world commerce than any 
other nation. Thus, in the long run, trade 
policies of U.S. and Britain may blend. 
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ve 546,000,000 pounds of ice a day! That was the you want it, please be patient. Remember that 

“fair amazing mid-summer output of the Ice Industry ICE is an essential war product—and that the 

taken last year—nearly a half more than in 1941— nation’s war needs come first. 

smain every pound of ice it could possibly produce Along with its vital war activities, the Ice Industry 

= and distribute with the available manpower. Yet is continuing its Leadership in the field of Re- 

lustry even this tremendous quantity could not fully frigeration by constantly maintained research and 

on to meet all the vital war needs and the heavy civil- postwar planning. After victory comes we will 

“tu ian requirements as well. be ready with many interesting innovations in 
: So if, occasionally, you cannot get all the spar- product and service, so that you can enjoy even 

ee kling, crystal-clear, taste-free ice you want, when better refrigeration than ever before. 

be NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 

1 any 1706 L Street, N.W.,Washington 6, D.C. 
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YOUR BLOOD IS URGENTLY NEEDED...GO AT ONCE FTO YOUR NEAREST BLOOD DONOR CENTER 





PACIFIC TELEPHONE BOOTH ... U. S. MARINE, BURROWED IN HIS FOXHOLE, TELEPHONES FOR ARTILLERY SUPPORT TO WIPE OUT JAPANESE MORTARS, 


From tactory 
to foxhole (#5 
@ telephone war 


ie just one landing operation against the Japs, 
our Navy used more than seven hundred ships 
equipped with 48,000 telephones. With their switch- 
boards and associated equipment, that’s enough to 
serve a city of 160,000 people. These shipboard 
telephones were equipped with 5,000,000 feet 


of wire. 


Add to these figures the needs of other naval units 
and the millions of men in the Army’s ground and 
air forces and you get some idea of the tremendous 
amount of communications equipment required by 
war. It helps to answer the question of why tele- 
phone equipment is scarce on the home front. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Ran 








Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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If war should, by chance, end in the next 60 to 90 days, then..... 

A drastic shakeout would occur in industry, a drastic deflation. 

Munitions spending will drop, in that case, from today's $50,000,000,000 
annual rate to an $18,000,000,000 rate by year end, 1945, and then to a postwar 
rate of $5,000,000,000 by mid-1946. Trouble is wrapped up in those figures. 

Industry's production level will fall on that basis from the present level 
of 213 per cent of 1935-39 average to 142 per cent of that average by year end. 
That's a 38 per cent decline. A rebound then would get under way in 1946. 

Unemployment is likely, with a sudden war ending, to shoot up from present 
1,000,000 to around 7,000,000 within 3 months and to 10,000,000 within 9 months, 
before declining as civilian industry and construction swing into stride. 

U.S. definitely is not prepared for a war that would end any time soon. All 
plans are related to a leisurely reconversion, to a shift from a war to a peace 
basis during the year ahead. Military services are releasing few men, are hold- 
ing war orders at a very high level, are geared to very gradual reconversion. 

If war ends suddenly, existing law requires that war production stop. 

The decision of Congress is against using military appropriations to prime the 
pump, against keeping men in the service until industry can offer them jobs. 

It is well to keep those facts in mind. With war moving as fast as it is, 
there could be a sudden end and a sudden jolt. The jolt could be painful. 














On the other side of the picture..... Early war end would mean this: 

Reconversion of civilian industry will then be speeded immensely. 

Civilians by second quarter, 1946, can expect about one-third more goods 
for their enjoyment than they now get. By last quarter, 1946, automobiles and 
trucks may be flowing out at a 6,000,000 annual rate. Civilian durable goods: of 
all kinds will be produced at a rate nearly 75 per cent higher than at present. 

Construction, of course, will get going in a hurry with early war end. 

Taxes, then, will be reduced across the board on 1946 incomes. 

Profit decline of corporations before taxes will be cushioned by tax cuts, 
by what would be an end to the excess-profits tax as it would affect 1946 income. 

Civilian industry, in event of a sudden war end, will start to hum by the 
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ps, second half of 1946, would be approaching its first peak by early 1947. 

ips A war running into 1946, however, would alter this entire outlook. War of 
sh- that duration would involve much less of a shock, much more gradual transition, 
to lower unemployment in the demobilization period, a bigger build-up of civilian 
rd demand, more danger of price inflation, a delayed ending of many controls. 

an You get more of this whole story on page l3. 

This promise of tax relief, when and if war does end, now is held out to 
its taxpayers by Senator George, who heads Congress's Joint Committee on Taxation: 
- Excess-profits tax will be ended at one stroke, not by stages. 

Corporation normal and surtax may be reduced from 40 to 35 per cent. 

- Section 722, relief section of the excess-profits tax, will be studied by 
by Congress to find why it is not working as intended by Congress. It now appears 
le- that present narrow interpretation of Section 722 may be liberalized later. 

nt. Excises will be studied and some may be reduced soon after war end. That's 
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TREND O# AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


the promise, but it may not be fulfilled for most excises, owing to revenue needs. 
Individual income surtaxes will be reduced somewhat across the board. 





In Britain, it is clear that the new Government will be forced by events to 
go through with its socialist program, will need to act on its promises. 

U.S. official view is that this will not upset this country's plans. 

International Monetary Fund and World Bank are expected to be approved by 
the new British Government. Britain has need for exchange stability. 

British pound sterling is likely to be held at $4.02 in the foreseeable 
future. Import requirements in postwar make a firm pound desirable. 

Import controls, exchange restrictions, will have to be maintained by the 
British for 3 to 5 years, or even longer, regardless of the Government in power. 
The British exchange position is not now comfortable, owing to high import needs 
and the present low level of exports. Sterling balances in Britain, owned by 
outsiders and amounting to $12,000,000,000 or more, are a complicating factor. 

No problems are solved in Britain merely by voting out the Conservatives 
and voting in socialists. All Britain has done to date by that shift has been 
to indicate a public desire to get busy dealing with domestic problems, to “en 
Somewhat less attention to the outside world, if that can be done. 














U.S. attitude toward a socialist Government in Britain is unlikely to be 
much different than its attitude toward a Conservative Government. 

Idea that U.S. now might deny loans to Britain is a bit farfetched. 

There might be more caution in private lending. That's true. But the net 
effect of a U.S. drift away from co-operation would only be to force Britain to 
try even more nationalism, even more socialism at the expense of world trade. 

Without large world trade, U.S., in turn, will have its internal problems 
of large-scale unemployment; will tend to do some leftward swinging itself. 

Chances are that Britain will push ahead with its socialist experiment. 











With the mixture of socialism and capitalism as Britain plans it..... 

Managers of industries to be nationalized will be expected to continue to 
serve. They'll just work for the state, not for private owners. Salaries to be 
paid may represent a real problem, however. Workers may oppose big salaries. 

Workers will be expected to go on working at usual. It remains to be seen 
whether a socialist Government can discipline workers in case of trouble, whether 
it can successfully resist demands for higher and higher pay and other benefits. 

Owners of industries being nationalized will get Government bonds as their 
payment. Big issue will be the price to be paid. Government will press for a 
low price; will try to finance at low interest rates to ease its problem. 

Profits, if there are any, will be a problem. Labor will want profits to 
be divided up in higher wages. Management may want plant improvement. Public 
generally will want lower prices. Who decides the issue of which group gets 
what and in what proportion could become a very decisive concern. 

Also, it remains to be determined by experience whether any democratic gov- 
ernment can embark on a course of limited socialism and make it work. It has 
yet to be demonstrated that socialism can be taken in small doses, that one kind 
of operation can be socialized without forcing socialization of others. It is 
far from clear that a socialized setup can be run without dictatorship, without 
some top command that can restrain the demands of the mass of people. 





This much can be said now of the postwar world in general..ee. 

The chance of a broad return to prewar type of capitalism seems about nil. 

Big Three decisions call for a high degree of economic planning in Europe. 

Russia's production is socialized. Britain is going in for socialism. It 
will be necessary for European nations to turn to control economies. 

U.S. is going to be almost alone in its dependence on free enterprise. 
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Guess how many 
miles of thread 


he’s wearing! 


ET’S unravel the man— garment by gar- 
ment! When we do, we find it takes 

about 58 miles of thread, of one kind or an- 
other, to dress him from the skin out. 

Better than 9 miles for underwear; 2? 
miles for socks; 10 for a shirt; 1 for a tie; 35 
for a suit. So the manufacturers tell us. 

And remember, every inch of all the 
thread that is woven into fabrics has to run 
at high speed through metallic guides on the 
textile machines. 

Those guides are ordinarily made of har- 
dened or chrome-plated steel — but they 
wear out fast. 


% 





Now mill owners are turning to a new mira- 
cle metal, ‘‘the hardest metal made by 
man.” It is called Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide. And mill men have discovered that 
Carboloy textile guides often outlast steel 
as much as 50 to 1. 

What is Carboloy? It starts out as a sim- 
ple mixture of metallic powders, but 
tremendous heat and pressure transform it 
into a metal of almost diamond hardness. 


Industry’s “Secret Weapon” 


In cutting tools, in dies for drawing wire 
and tubing and forming sheet metal, it has 
played a major role in war production— 
commonly tripling the 
output of machines 
and men; speeding tank, 
ammunition and naval 
building programs. 


After the war, the 
benefits of this new 
miracle metal will be 
available to everyone! 
Countless products will 
better and 























Even your clothes have felt the effects of a wonderful new metal—the hardest 
metal made by man. Carboloy Cemented Carbide has helped revolutionize 
industry — and promises great benefits to everyone in the near future. 


cheaper through the wider-spread industrial 
use of Carboloy tools and dies. 

More than that, the use of Carboloy for 
wear-resistant parts in airplanes, automo- 
biles, home appliances and equipment, will 
give these products themselves improved 
performance and longer life. 


Attention Engineers and Designers 


Carboloy research and field engineers will 
gladly help you take full advantage of the 
hardest metal made by man in planning 
your postwar product and production pro- 
gram. Write us today. Carboloy Company 
Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
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Lieut. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz in the 
months ahead may run out of targets. 
General Spaatz’s assignment is the bom- 
bardment of Japanese industries and trans- 
portation system. He is in charge of the 
United States Army Strategic Air Force 
in the Pacific, a command he has just tak- 
en over. 

For General Spaatz there is nothing es- 
sentially new in this task, for he directed 
the strategic bombing of Germany, the 
long-range pounding of selected industrial 
targets, as distinguished from air support 
for the operations of ground troops. The 
big difference is that he will operate this 
time with bigger and heavier tools. In 
Europe he used medium bombers, but now 
he has a growing supply of B-29s, the 
Superfortresses. And, while he was con- 
cerned with the demolition of Germany 
from its earliest planning, he takes over 
in the Pacific an enterprise already well 
begun. 

Thousand-plane raids ahead. On the 
very first day in his new command, Gen- 
eral Spaatz was able to announce that 800 
Superfortresses had blasted and fired a 
group of Japanese cities with more than 
6,000 tons of high-explosive and incen- 
diary bombs. The blow came nine months 
and one day after the first B-29 soared 
over Tokyo on a scouting mission. Into 
the intervening period, the Army had 
packed so much of preparation that the 
General will be able to hit the Japanese 
with an ever-increasing number of - B-29s 
and ever-heavier bomb loads. The B-29 
is just coming into mass production. The 
number in the Japanese theater is to be 
doubled soon. A 1,000-plane raid is an in- 
evitability. 

General Spaatz’s big bombers are to 
operate from two bases. 

The Marianas. The big 800-plane strike 
originated in the Marianas, Guam and 
Saipan, 1,450 miles from Tokyo. Even at 
that distance, the planes were in such clear 
command of the situation that, for the 
psychological effect on the civilian popu- 
lation, the Japanese could be warned in 
advance exactly what cities would be hit. 
The distance to be traveled, however, 
sharply limits the size of the bomb load, 
since much of each plane’s lifting capacity 
must be devoted to gasoline. The Marianas 
may become of decreasing importance in 
the Japanese bombing plan, for a new base 
is almost ready, much closer to Japan. 

Okinawa. Probabilities are that major 
dependence will be placed on Okinawa, 
recently won at great cost from the Japa- 
nese. Okinawa is only 535 miles from 
Tokyo. A B-29 starting a bombing mission 
from there can carry three times the bomb 
load of one whose flight originates and 
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ends in the Marianas. There is every pros- 
pect, too, that Japanese installations in 
China and Manchuria will be hit from 
Okinawa. They are well within range. 
Manchurian operations would become 
very probable, if Russia should enter the 
war against Japan. 

In any event, General Spaatz has in- 
herited a striking power far greater than 
anything he knew in Europe. 

European bomb loads. The greatest 
bomb load that the General ever sent 
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YOKOHAMA: THE ANSWER 
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fore General Spaatz took over in the Pa- 
cific. . 

Old thesis. With his new striking pow- 
er, General Spaatz undoubtedly hopes to 
prove an old thesis. He is one of those who 
believe—and, although a man not much 
given to words, he will argue his point for. 
hours—that air power alone can be suffi- 
cient to bring a nation to surrender. He 
was unable to prove that in Europe, but 
now he has another opportunity to dem- ~ 
onstrate that his view is correct. 








—Army Air Forces 


. targets might become scarce 


against Germany was 4,032 tons, carried 
by 2,055 planes. That, however, was a tac- 
tical rather than a strategic mission, 
aimed at German concentrations in the Ar- 
dennes bulge during the Nazi break-through 
of last December. The largest single stra- 
tegic mission was on Oct. 17, 1944, when 
B-17s dropped 2,923 tons on Cologne. The 
biggest RAF raid had 1,107 bombers hit- 
ting Dortmund with 5,433 tons last March 
12. All these records had been beaten be- 


Early flier. General Spaatz, serious 
minded and purposeful in all things, de- 
termined to become a flier while still a 
cadet at West Point, and in 1915, a few 
years after his graduation, he wangled a 
transfer to the then-embryonic air force. 
He proved himself a skillful pilot, especial- 
ly adept at aerial acrobatics. His squad- 
ron was sent to France in 1917, and there, 
to his great disappointment, he was as- 
signed not to combat, but to a training © 
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at the dawn, serenity 


The Wheeler peace time fleet of pleasure crnisers consists 
of models of 27, 40. 33, 36, 39, 42, 46, 50. 55, and 60 feet. 
Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation is now accept peers 
for delivery as soon as restrictions permit. : 


To many men, the dearest dream of peace is life on the water, in one’s own 
cherished cruiser or yacht; it is a 7 of living i in which life’ $ greatest serenity 
and calm are to be fou n d. When peace dawns, you may own a yacht or cruiser 


built by Wheeler, in the Wheeler tradition of shipbuilding, 


WY At Bp nh) SHIPBUILDING 
Hie ELE CORPORATION 
FOOT OF 154th ST. & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L.1.,NEW YORK erry 


A limited number of choice lealerships are available. Responsible 
brite for further information. 





When you want to KN OW...g0 sg expert! 


When buying paper, your best source of advice is that expert — your 
printer! The degree of his professional success is conditioned by the 
quality of paper he works with. That’s why so many printers uniformly 
recommend Rising papers. And in their own fields, Rising technical papers 
enjoy the same high reputation. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


















AMERICA’S 
GOOD TASTE 
BEER 


Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In our 95th year 






Buy More 
War Bonds 


Fast Becoming the Nations Favorttle 








station at the rear. Time after time he 
pleaded to be sent to the front, only to 
be told by Brig. Gen. William Mitchell 
that his services as an instructor were too 
valuable to be jeopardized. 

But finally, with the war near an end, 
he got his chance, a two-week assignment 
with a pursuit squadron. Throughout the 
fortnight bad weather kept him grounded. 
Afterward, he hung on despite orders, and 
in the next two weeks he shot down three 
Fokkers. General Spaatz contends that 
during this period he never was AWOL, 
which amuses some of his contemporaries, 

Between wars, the General was in the 
thick of the development of the airplane 
as a military weapon. He organized and 
led experimental flights, bombardment 
tests, and maneuvers. In 1925, he was one 
of the few Army men who had the temer- 
ity to testify for General Mitchell, when 
the latter’s crusade for air power brought 
him before a court-martial. 

Despite a bitter dislike for desk work, 
General Spaatz revealed himself as a staff 
officer of ability. In 1939, he became Chief 
of the Air Corps Plans Division. He was 
sent to London as an observer when the 
Nazi blitz struck that city. He went be- 
lieving that the Luftwaffe would win the 
war for Germany, but became convinced 
that the RAF could hold out. 

Back in the United States, he became 
known as the principal adviser of General 
H. H. Arnold, Air Corps Chief. The two 
supervised everything from the design of 
new planes to persuading Congress to 
grant appropriations. On Dec. 7, 1941, a 
phone call summoned him from Alexandria, 
Va., where he lives with Mrs. Spaatz and 
their three daughters. For weeks he lived 
in his office. After seven impatient months 
of preparation, he finally was off for Europe 
and a command that took him through 
the North African, Italian and European 
phases of the war. * 

Seneral Spaatz, personally, is ‘a 
bulky, brawny man bubbling with restless 
nervous energy. His habitually grim face 
is weathered and lined and his sandy hair 
is streaked with gray. He is given to long, 
moody silences, which his close associates 
understand and respect. He is shy, and 
strangers find it difficult to dent a smooth, 
meticulously courteous protective shell. 
But those who know him well find him 
companionable and possessed of a gift for 
dry humor. For diversion he likes playing 
the guitar while others sing, and poker, 
at which he is an inveterate loser. He is 
a noted worrier, and, when his planes are 
out on a mission, he paces the floor, 
smokes an endless succession of cigarettes 
and drinks quantities of coffee. 

His faith in air power has never waned. 
He puts it simply: “The neutralization or 
destruction by air of any barrier blocking 
the advance of our military forces is @ 
matter of mathematical calculation.” 

And his calculations on Japan are about 
complete. 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


OFFICES 


IN 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 











WHY THIS MAN MAY 


NEED HELP WITH A 


}//2 


, Yeni C (7 ll VIE) 


MYERS’S RUM COLLINS” 


Place in a tall glass 
filled with ice, one 
teaspoon sugar, juice 
of one lemon, one jig- 
ger Myers's Jamaica 
Rum. Fill with cor- 
bonated water. 
Stir. Decorate with 
oe Maraschino 
Cherry, slice of 
lemon. Serve with 
© straw. 





Write for free booklet. 
'R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 
57 LAIGHT STREET Dept. US-8 New Yok 13,NY a=== 





Forget it, Jim... 
I'll have the company’s 
claim man on the job 





you say 
this is? 


ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 

In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any one of whom is 
ready and eager to help you when trouble strikes. 
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and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Aspects of Overseas Service 


Sir:—In your July 20 issue you have 
an article entitled, “From Home Duty to 
Overseas.” I have read this article care- 
fully and fully agree that this order should 
be enforced so that more men who have 
already served outside the United States 
can remain in the States and let those 
who have never gone overseas go. 

My question is a result of the statement 
in the article: “Another 400,000 are not 
qualified physically for overseas duty.” If 
this statement is true, why then should 
men who have been classified as physically 
unfit for overseas duty due to wounds re- 
ceived in combat remain overseas? 

If men are so badly needed overseas 
for office jobs and the like, would it not 
be fair to send overseas the limited-serv- 
ice men who have never left the States to 
replace those men who are now on limited 
service because of wounds received in 
battle and who are now holding those 
office jobs in foreign lands? 


Clarksdale, Miss. Mrs. H. B. 


[Ed. Note: The War Department says: 
There is no intent either to keep overseas 
indefinitely those men who have _ been 
wounded in battle and who are now more 
or less recovered, or to shield any group 
in this country from the ardors of service 
overseas. The employment of all men in 
the Army hinges on making the best use 
of our personnel, taking into consideration 
the available transportation, the available 
supplies, and the situation which the en- 
emy presents to us.] 
ce * * * 


Sir:—Letters have been written con- 
cerning the over-age men in the service, 
but I have yet to read one protesting the 
continuance of men 38 or 39 in combat. 

Our allies, Russia and England, have 
both released older men. Surely a country 
as great as the United States is not justi- 
fied in keeping a group, constituting so 
small a minority, in combat. If we are so 
short of man power that old men must 
be kept in the Army, why not place them in 
the army of occupation or give them serv- 
ice in this country and substitute younger 
men who have never had combat duty? 

Since we are fighting only a one-front 
war, surely the necessity for keeping men 
past 36 in combat is not reasonable. 
Lancaster, Pa. H. C. 
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Te in 1915, this $4,850 touring car was a 
good automobile—one of the best money 
could buy. In 1915, Union Oil made a good 
line of greases—8 different types “to meet 
every lubrication need.” Today, the lowest- 
priced cars are far better than that 1915 
car. And they sell for about % as much. 





Number of different greases 
made by Union Oil 
Wate << 6 te tee 
19930 . 2 © « « & 
eer ica 











4. But each one knew that if he could put 
out a little bit better product than his com- 
petitors, he could get more business. So they 
all kept racking their brains for improve- 
ments. Progress, from year to year, was 
gradual—as it always is. But in 30 years, 
these combined improvements made a phe- 
nomenal total. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


2. Today, Union Oil makes 78 different 
greases for industry instead of 8! And their 
quality is equally superior. This doesn’t 
mean the car manufacturers and ourselves 
weren’t doing the best we knew howin1915. 
But it does prove the value of competition. 








3. After all, people were quite satisfied 
with 1915 automobiles and greases—in 1915. 
If no improvements had been introduced 
we'd be satisfied with them today. For we'd 
know of nothing better to compare them 
with. But fortunately the manufacturers 
weren't satisfied. Not that they were any 
more idealistic than the average citizen. 





5. As a result, the American oil and auto- 
motive industries today have completely 
outstripped the rest of the world. No mo- 
nopoly — private or governmental — could 
have accomplished as much. For there sim- 
ply aren’t the incentives to better your 
product when you already control all the 
trade. 


6. so as long as there’s still room for 
improvement in an industry, the only way 
to guarantee maximum progress is to have 
an economic system that guarantees max- 
imum incentives. Our American system 
provides these to a degree no other system 
has ever approached. 


This series, sponsored by the people ~ Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Speeding Reconversion Plans . . . Point System 
Hampering Army?... Crates as Measure of War 


Conversations between T. V. Soong 
for China and Josef Stalin for Russia, 
concerning Russian postwar rights in 
Manchuria, may hold the key to the 
length of the war, inasmuch as they 
could readily involve the exact timing 
of Russia’s now-expected entry into 
the war. 


xk *k * 


President Truman, not many weeks 
ago, expressed the belief to a friend 
that the war against Japan could be 
ended within six months. At the time 
this looked as if it was an optimistic 
estimate. Now it is regarded as on the 
pessimistic side. 


x *k * 


Japanese peace feelers suddenly 
stopped after the surrender ultimatum 
of U.S.-Britain-China, suggesting that 
the original feelers represented fishing 
for terms. The next Japanese move, 
if there is one, is expected to follow a 
change in government and to involve 
a long move in the direction of a re; 
quest for an armistice. 


x *k *® 


The President’s urge to get back to 
U. S. froth Potsdam was based in part 
upon a desire to speed up reconversion 
planning. The Government’s outlook 
appraisers now are using the date Sep- 
tember 30 in making calculations con- 
cerning effect of an early war ending. 
If war runs until later in the year, 
the adjustment will be less sharp. 


Kx xk * 


John Snyder, Reconversion Director, 
will be encouraged by President Tru- 
man to take a firmer line in forcing 
the military services to adjust their 
demands more quickly to the changed 
war situation. Mountains of war goods 
now are beginning to pile up without 
clear indication that the supply bears 
close relationship to needs. 


dk ok 


One figure gives a graphic picture of 
the scale on which the U.S. military 
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are operating. All of the lumber that 
will be produced in the U.S. during 
1945 will total about 30,000,000,000 
board feet. The military will take 16,- 
000,000,000 of those feet just to make 
crates in which to put equipment. 


xk xk «& 


Army demobilization under the point 
system for release is seriously compli- 
cating the problem of getting set for 
an early showdown in the war with 
Japan. The whole Army is being torn 
apart and will have to be remade in 
order to carry out release on the basis 
of points gained through service. 


x k * 


President Truman became very im- 
patient at the delays that went along 
with the Big Three meeting in Pots- 
dam. Both the U.S. President and 
Russia’s Generalissimo Stalin were 
personally surprised and _ shocked 
when Prime Minister Churchill was 
defeated and did not return to the 
conference. 


Ke ok 


Rumors that Josef Stalin joins in the 
vodka bouts that characterize ban- 
quets given by the Russians on state 
occasions are erroneous. The Russian 
Generalissimo is described as circum- 
spect in his drinking of toasts. His re- 
cent illness was due to a common cold, 
although at 65 he is showing the strain 
he has been under in the war years. 


x *k *® 


Marshal Gregory Zhukhov, hero of 
major Soviet offensives against the 
Germans, is in line to head the Rus- 
sian Government if anything should 
happen to Generalissimo Stalin. 


xk « * 


Julius Krug, War Production Board 
Administrator, is being criticized by 
some of the White House group on the 
ground that he is too ready to coast 
along with the Army and Navy in 


- their demands on industry and too 


anxious to remove Government con- 


trols over materials before a fair dis- 
tribution to civilian industry has been 
assured. 


xk *& 


Daniel Bell, Treasury Under Secre- 
tary, is inclined at the moment to ac- 
cept one of several offers of jobs out- 
side the Government. Mr. Bell has 
handled the details of wartime Gov- 
ernment financing, dealing with multi- 
ple billions of dollars. 


x k * 


Something of a campaign is under 
way to induce President Truman to 
keep Harold Ickes as Secretary of the 
Interior, although all of the signs are 
that the President has made up his 
mind for a change. There is some real 
doubt whether Mr. Ickes will go to 
London on the oil treaty assignment 
that the White House has given him. 


x k * 


Edward Stettinius, selected by Presi- 
dent Truman to be U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations, now has an office 
in the White House and has access to 
a private plane, when needed. The 
position Mr. Stettinius occupies 1s to 
be treated as one of the highest rank. 


x * * 


Unless Britain should insist upon ex- 
ercising a veto power, which is con- 
sidered unlikely, San Francisco is to 
be headquarters of the United Nations. 


xk *® & 


James Byrnes, new Secretary of State, 
intends to make a rather clean sweep 
of high-ranking officials in his De- 
partment within the next few weeks, 
with Will Clayton and Dean Acheson 
the two Assistant Secretaries who may 
remain. It still is to be demonstrated, 
however, that Mr. Byrnes can fulfill 
his intention of breaking the hold of 
the foreign service group on the State 
Department. The new Secretary faces 
a complicated administrative prob- 
lem, and administration never has 
been his long suit. 
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Stretching across desert and plain, spanning rivers 
and hills, cutting through dense forest and swamp 
—are more than 146,000 miles of pipe lines... 
which daily move hundreds of thousands of barrels 
of crude oil and gasoline to refineries, metropolitan 
areas and seaport cities of America. 

To safeguard and protect these great underground 
arteries, constant patrol and observation is neces- 
sary. Daily, the long cleared strips above the lines 
which stretch for many miles between pumping 
stations —must be patrolled. The job of looking for 
leaks and breaks is done on foot, on horseback, by 
automobile where the terrain will permit, and by 
airplane. 

Postwar, a new type of aerial pipe line patrol may 
be anticipated. For the further development of the 
helicopter promises much toward even more efficient 
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NEEDED PIPE LINE REPAIR... Detected by Gir 


inspection. Its ability to fly slowly as well as swiftly, 
backward and sidewise as well as forward, to hover, 
to ascend and descend vertically, to land on rough 
terrain in small areas—makes the helicopter ideal for 
this important function—as well as many others. 

For when operated by professional pilots, the 
commercial uses of the helicopter are almost endless. 
And because it needs neither rails, roads, nor 
special landing facilities and may equal a medium 
motor truck in cargo capacity—its carrying costs 
to inaccessible points, are almost unmatchably low 
on a ton-mile basis. 


At McDonnell, right now, our job is to turn out 
aircraft for war. But after V J Day, we’d like to 
talk to you about what the helicopter can do for 
your particular commercial needs... for almost 
any type of service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL Asceaft Boporation 


Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS « 
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Tamper-proof cans for motor oil... And paper cups for “coolers” 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Yes, we make many things besides 
quality metal containers. One reason 
we’re able to is Continental Research. 

Highly trained men and women 
create new and better products and 
improve existing ones. For example, 
the easy-to-open Cap-Sealed can for 
beer and ale was developed by labora- 
tory research. 

Today, most of their work is for our 
fighting men. But when this war is won, 
keep your eye on Continental and on 
the Continental trademark, too. You’ll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 


* *& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts »+ Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. » Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. » Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba, 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in ““REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





